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LINES TO 

I iried to read, but oh, thy nam | 

Its form the lines and letters pok ! 
I strove in vain, thine image c: ie 

Gliding betwixt me and the vook ; 
I tried to sing, but then there stole 

The haunting memory ef a tone 
Echoing for ever in my soul, 

And with its voice it drowned mine own. 


I flung the book aside ; I hushed 
The song upon my lips, and gazed 
Where, with the crimson sunset flushed, 
The western heaven intensely blazed : 
But sunset ever as a part 
Of thy most glorious nature seems ; 
Its light the radiance of thy heart, 
Aud all its thronging clouds thy dreams.3 





The greenwood glade, the sounding sea, 
The dripping of the early rain, 
All seem to speak 2nd breathe of thee, 
And bring thy memory back again : 
Hast thou in nature such a share ? 
Do emanations from thy soul 
Mix in the gentle summer air, 
Or mingle with the waters’ roll? 


Ah, no!—though on the sounding sea, 

And through the world, these virions range, 
The spell to raise them is with me ; 

Within my heart, the magic change : 
Thou best beloved! though so clear 

The dream of thee that round me clings, 
Tt is the coloured atmosphere 

Through which I see all earthly things ! 





SONG. 
Translated from De Lamartine. 
Your eyes are like twin glassy streams 
Of Heaven-reflected hue, 
When ’twiat the lashes brightly g'eams 
Their light of softer blue. 


Upon their waves reflected bright 
- Your varying thoughts appear, — 
As swans with wings of purest white 
Float in the streamlet clear. 


When from your brow as marble white, 
The veil is turned away, 

That brow is like the cloudless night 
Which waits the approach of day. 


Your mouth which opens, as the waves 
Bending in graceful curls, 
And to the look which lingers, leaves 
The choicest ophir pearls. B. 





“THE DAYS OF YORE.” 


There’s a feeling within us which loves to revert 
To the merry old times that are flown ; 

With the days of our fathers we gladden the heart, 
Till we turn with regret to our own: 

Their festals, their tourneys, their feuds are enshrin’d 
In Fancy’s most eloquent lore. 

And a fiction of beauty is shed by the mind 
O’er the days of our fathers of yore. 


And are, then, our bosoms less !ordly and bold, 
Though the armour enclasps them no more? 


The sons of the future their mem’ry shall prize, 
As the days of their fathers of yore. 








A aavexw OF 
| CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 


Extracted from the last Edinburgh Review. 


In the spring of 1837, Captain Marryat was looking out for new combi- 
nations of human nature. Having exhausted the old world, he bethough 
him of the new. The puerilities and contradictions of former travellers 
to the United States, had only provoked and puzzled him. He resolve 
, therefore, to take the case into his own hands. On his landing, and o 
three weeks afierwards, New York appeared extremely like one of ou 
| principal provincial towns; but he soon altered his opinion. “ Evera 
| New York, the English appearance of the people gradually wore away 
'my perception of character became more keen, my observance, conse 
jqtcntly, more nice and close ; and I found that there was a great deal to 
hreflect upon and investigate, and that America and the American people 
| were indeed an enigma; and I was no longer surprised at the incongruities 
which were to be detected in those works which had attempted to describe 
the country. I cdo not assert that I shall myself succeed, when so many 
have failed ; but, at any rate, this Iam certain of, my remarks will be based 
‘upon a more sure foundation—an analysis of human nature.” ‘The imme- 
diate object, which this analysis is to explain by reducing it to its elements, 
is then announced with the same precision. ‘I did not sail across the At- 
|Jantic to ascertain whether the Americans eat their dinners with two-prong 
|| iron, or three-prong silver forks. My object was to ascertain what were the 
| effects of a democratic form of government and climate upon apes which, 
| with all its foreign admixture, may still be considered as English.” 
|| These are brave words. The misfortune is, that they have nothing to 
|| do, or next to nothing, with the present work, beyond shining in the intro- 
i|duction. They belong to an ‘‘all hail hereafter.” In the last paragraph 
i of ihe last volume, the reader learns for the first time, from the author, 
ian, to be sure, he had previously discovered for himself,) that, ‘in jus- 
| tice to the Americans,” he must suspend his judgment for the present ; for 
\\that ‘an examination into American society and government, and the 
| working out of the great problem, are still to be executed.” The an- 
||nouncement, it must be confessed, comes rather late. We never before 
|!encountered an introduction, written, as it were, for the express purpose 
|| of leading its readers to expect an entertainment of an entirely opposite 
| description to what the author provided for them. The contrast be- 
| 
\| 





‘tween the magnificent feast to which we were asked with all this 
‘ceremony, and the light repast which is actually served up, can 
|| produce ouly surprise anc mortification, the worse for being gratuitous.— 
|| Both author and reader lose so much by it, that we sincerely hope we 
| may never meet with an experiment of the kind again. From the same 
'\ cause, another ridicule attaches itself to the Diary and Remarks in their 
|| present shape. Their pretensions to philosophical superiority over former 
|| publications on the United States, is absolutely ludicrous. 
| Cambuscan’s story, “left half told,” unluckily stopped short. As far 
as it went, it was, however, a striking part-performance of an intended 
\\ whole. The contrary is the case with Captain Marryat’s American story. 
| Nor can we see how the first portion is capable of being usefully connect- 
|| ed with the second, supposing the second portion to be written in conforme 
ity with the original engagement. ‘There are some pleasant stories in 
|, his first portion—some (what are meant to be) grave discussions—heavy 
|| subjects lightly handled; but there is nothing which can be used as either 
| fact or argument, in any work which shall be seriously designed to show 
|| by competent analysis, the effects of a new government and climate upon 
| an English race. Gossip does not easily become philosophy—east of all, 
| the philosophy of a system. The book which Captain Marryat has given 
us, is therefore not only not the book, but it is not even a part of the book, 
1 which he had promised. While he has not performed a tittle of his un- 
_dertaking, may it not happen, nevertheless, that he has established the 
converse, and proved that the undertaking is one which he never can per- 
form? This, we think, Captain Marryat has done—at least it is a point 
‘on which, slightly as he has approached his subject, he has thrown as much 
|| light as a reasonable person could desire. Sundry generalizations of hu- 
| man nature and democracy, are interspersed amongst the anecdotes.— 


‘ 
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These are coarse and rash, and can conciliate no confidence towards hiia as 
a philosopher. Passing on to his anecdotes, the greater part of them liave 
much less the air of sober history than of petulant and facetious carica- 
ture. The bias under which they have been selected, and the temper with 
which they are narrated, are equally fatal to him as an observer. The moral 


and intellectual nature of a people, is too serious a question to be detctinined | 


by a superficial judgment passed upon superficial evidence. A theory of na- 
tional character, deduced as the positive effects of certain causes, is perhaps 
the most complicated and baffling subject which man in a state of society 
presents. It is an enterprise of wonderful ambition and extent. 
up acorrect and complete statement of the various elements which enter into 
the compositien of the character of a nation—to verify the appropriate phe- 
nomena—to mark their eeveral classes and proportions, is only to make the 
first preliminary steps. This is merely the collecting ard describing the ma- 
terials, from which a higher philosophy is to construct a system and rea- 
son out its laws. Yet Captain Marryat may depend upon it, that few men 


are possessed of the wiedam. knowledge and impartiality, te which it 
would be safe to trust even this lower work. 


§ (Captain Marryat, as every body knows, is sailor and novelist by profes- | 


sion. Both his old callings stand in the way of hisnew one. He may be 
right in saying, “ after all, there is nothing like being acaptain!” Never- 
theless, a life at sea is a sorry preparation for judging of a life ashore.— 
Every thing seems to suffer there “‘ some change.” Upon the great facul- 
ties and qualities which it quickens, it also impresses a form and colour of 
its own. Nolandsman can have been on board a ship a week, without co- 
ming to the conclusion that a sensible house-dog is more like the people 
he has left at home, than most of his new companions; and that it would 
be nearly as capable of solving problems on national character. The ta- 
lents and habits of a novelist, are scarcely less unfavorable. A habitual 
story-teller prefers invention to description. He delights in sailing before 
the wind, and letting his humour take its course. 
one and the same time stiffening his characters into arbitrary consistency, 


and throwing both persons and things into contrasts beyond what exists in | 


nature. On this account, works of imagination, even when they are pro- 
fessedly founded on or dealing with real life, are too often false and mis- 
chievous representations of it. Now, an author is seldom wiser than his 
works. In the conversion of agreat advocate into a great judge, there is 
much to overcome and alter, as well as to acquire. But this metamor- 
phosis is not so entire as that through which a successful novelist must 
pass, before he can turn himself into a philosopher or historian. A ten- 


dency to over-confidence is among the risks to which sea-captains and wri- | 


ters of fiction are exposed. The first of these confidences was the ruin 
of Captain Hall—the second of Mrs. Trollope—in their ambitious works 
upon America. Has Captain Marryat ever asked himself whether he is 
likely to fare better, from combining in his own person the disqualifica- 
tions of both? 


It was Mr. Miller, we think, who considered himself better fitted to | 


write a history of India, because he had never been there. 
was at least intelligible. 
them for the purpose of ebserving them for himself, and should resolve, 
as soon as he h 
take more trouble than the breathing of their air, or the locking at the out- 
sides of their existence, can possibly be werth. At a distance, the critic 
might have collected and compared his hearsays, and arbitrated- them 
without fear or favour: once on the spot, this can no longer be the case. 
The necessary equanimity and fairness were endangered (perhaps irre- 
trievably) when the bitter sense of having been “ insulted and annoyed 
from nearly one end of the Union to the other,” had beenexcited. A 


This paradox 


larger and more advantageous experience of American sovicty than that | 


of inns and steam-boats, might have corrected these impressions. It was 
a possibility of which the people, before he made up his mind on them as 
a whole, were entitled to the benefit. But Capt. Marryat got out of 
humour almost at starting, and denied himself the opportunity. 
not (he says) been three weeks in the country, before I decided upon ac- 
cepting no more invitations, even charily as they were made.” So much 
for his acquaintance with the Americans in private. On his visit to Sara- 
toga, he informs us, “‘ people’s pockets were empty, and Saratoga was to 
et. 
have remained much longer, had I not been warned, by repeated arrivals, 
that the visiters were increasing, and that I should be no longer alone.” 
So much for his intercourse with the Americans in public. ‘Inere is a 
time forall things. The solitary grandeur of the quarter-deck, and the 


To draw | 


He writes foreffect ; at | 


But that a commentator on a people should visit | 


got there, oh‘avoiding them as much as possible, is to | 


“T had) 


The consequence was, that I remained a weck there, and should | 


less, than that ‘‘every state enactment to uphold the morals, or for the 
better regulation of society, is immediately opposed by the sovereign 
people.” This, to be sure, is philosophy made easy to the humblest capa- 
city. If Capt. Marryat hasbeen compelled, by his wilfulness and exclu- 
siveness, to picce ovt kis argument with insufficient evidence, and with 
the odds and ends of silly stories, the necessity, instead of being an ex- 
cuse, is a serious aggravation. Every nation has a Joe Miller of its own, 
| But they are good guide books only toa certain extent. Our traveller's 
inclinations were plainly magnetized so powerfully in one direction, (wit- 
nesshis Tower Hamlets canvass, and his mode of accounting for Irish 
crime in the present volumes,) that whenever he quotes American author- 
ity, itis desirable to know who the persons were. ; 

An analysis of human nature being the talisman by which Captain 

Marryat is to work his wonders—the discovery of what it means will ena- 
ble us todivine what sort of treasures we are to expect from it. His first 
and principal point is the identity of human nature. This is a portable 
maxim, and disposes of numerous dilemmas. For instance, is the ques- 
ieiuu—What guud io to be derived fram penitentiaries? the answer iIs— 
“‘ Mankind have been, and will be, the same.’”? Are the Eastern states 
to transfer their English partialities to the Western? ‘Self-interest 
' governs the world.” Why does a railroad pass through a Rhode Island 
(churchyard ?—* After all, it is but human nature. I have run over the 
| world a long while, and have always observed that people are very reli- 
gious, so leng as religion does not interfere with their pockets. But, 
with gold in the one hand and godliness in the other, the tangible is al- 
ways preferred to the immaterial.” The paragraph proceeds, inconsis- 
‘tently enough, to suppose that it would, nevertheless, be otherwise in 

England. An identity which admits ef such exceptions, which sends its 
|apostle abroad for new modifications of it, and on which, as on a ground- 
|| work, the variations and peculiarities of democracy are to be demonstrated 
and displayed, proves to be the slang ef a very cheap philosophy, and no- 
‘thing more. 

Capt. Marryat vows—“ I have net written one line of this work ” (jokes 
‘and broad farce, we suppose, included) “without deliberation and exami- 
‘nation. What I have already done has cost me much labour; what I 

have still to do will cost me more.” Upen this statement, and after full 
‘deliberation, examination, and much labour also, upon our part, we are 
satisfied that his friends can show him no greater kindness than by pre- 
vailing on him to save himself the trouble of going on. If human nature 
always were the same, a deeper knowledge of it would nevertheless be 
wanted to verify the characteristic evils of democracy than his simple 
|metaphysics. But human nature is far from being a fixed quantity, 
‘every where the same; especially when the question to be determined, by 
|areference to human nature, is the power of a people for self-govern- 
| ment. 
|| Democracy means the will of the majority. The advantages and dis- 
‘advantages of a democracy, accordingly, must vary with all the elements 
|| which enter into the condition of that majority ; physical, intellectual, and 
‘moral. These are infinitely different, not only in different countries, but 
‘in the same country at different times. Thus Capt. Marryat has himself 
made up his mind on one point, which is, “that with all its imperfections, 
‘democracy is the form of government best sutted to the present condition 
‘of America, in so far as it is the one under which the country has made, 
‘aad will continue to make, the most rapid advances.” In the same man- 
‘ner, we have no doubt, that circumstances not only may be supposed, but 
have existed, in which the average of the moral evils which are mention- 
ed, as being characteristic of it, would (to say the least) be as low under 
|a democracy as under any other government. We are no general ad- 
mirers of democracy ;—the periods are so short, and the places so few, in 
| which it has any probability of succeeding. But our objections to it are 
| political only. There are many societies which we think it might politi- 
eally destroy ; few which we think it would morally corrnpt. In the or- 
dinary state of things, the widening the channels of power will tend to 
raise the character of those to whom the consideration of social interests, 
‘and the exercise of public trusts, are thus extended; while no kind of 
virtue, that we ever heard of, can suffer much from the loss of a Court and 
of ahereditary Nobility. 
| Many men might collect materials for a house who could not build one. 
This, however, is not Capt. Marryat’s case. He is scarcely better fitted 
,for the humbler than for the higher office. The Diary and remarks abun- 
||dantly exemplify his mode of verifying facts, and of applyingthem. On 
! this point it would be useless to wait for further evidence. There is such 


silent musings of the study, have their charms; and a passionate longing | a want of range and precision in his personal observations—so little of 
to fly from the haunts of men, to ‘ocean prairies and wild forests,” is | sceptical sagacity in his scrutiny of the information of others—so wide a 
doubtless very fine. But the romance of spleen and sentiment on this || departure in his statements, here and there, from the severity of historical 
occasion, was unfortunately in contradiction with the very object of his || narrative, that a cloud of uncertainty is necessarily thrown over the whole. 
journey. Jf we are to believe Captain Marryat’s own account of his | His imagination is plainly at times at his old tricks—forgetting the differ- 
moodiness, abstraction, and arrangements, he did not afford himself a | ence of the object on which he is now engaged. The ‘clever conversa- 
chance with the Americans. With the red man, the real gentlemen of tion in the stage-coach between the lady of the plush and the lady of the 


North America, it would appear that he was more at home. 

These flippancies are probably not to be taken to the letter. They 
show, however, (to say the least of them,) that Capt: Marryat very un- 
necessarily narrowed his sphere of observation ; and that what he did ob- 
serve must have fallen into a crucible ill adapted to the furnishing scien- 
tific tests of truth. The levity with which the book is written, is also 
often disagreeably oyt of keeping with its professed object, and very em- 
barrassing besides. We protest that we cannot guess whether his notice 
of nine-pins at Niagara is in jest or earnest. * 


quenting their alleys, not only for the exercise, but because, among the | 


various ways of estimating character, I had made up my mind that there 


was none more likely to be correct than the estimate formed by the man- | 


u 
f was very fond of fre- | 


silk bonnet (both ladies,) is an instance of the latitude which professional 
No person, as long 


} story-tellers allow themselves in dressing up a story. 


||as astory is told him for amusement only, will be so much his own enemy 
as to ask what part of it is embellishment, and what part truth. But 
| stories which are to settle the reputation of a people, ought to lay their 
‘account upon being looked into after another fashion. It is properthento 
ask, how far Capt. Marryat is a safe authority for the facts which he re- 
peats, and the conclusions which he infers. 

In his chapter on Credit, Captain Marryat is prepared to deny the 


HI ‘ . . ° 
honesty of the Americans. After bearing ample testimony to the sacri- 


fices made by the New York merchants at the last commercial crisis, he 
insinuates more knowingly than charitably, that “it is sufficient that it is 


ner in which people roll the balls, especially the ladies.” Other incidents | their interest to be honest, and they are so. I state the case in this way, 
are clear of doubt ; yet seem but frivolous applications of the ancient | because I do not intend to admit that the honesty of the merchants is any 
maxim, that the way the wind blows will be best seen by throwing up a | proof of the morality of a nation.” The working out of the problem 
straw. Thus the evasion of a foolish act against nine-pins, by means of | will, we conclude, support this protest by some stronger testimony of dis- 
advertising ‘‘ ten-pins played here,” is made a Star-Chamber matter. It || honesty than the leaning of the Americans towards political equality— 
takes rank as the first illustration of a general assertion—signifying no || that equality, “ perhaps to be hereafter,” which Milton thought worthy of 
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being called just, and in which courts of equity have presumed that equity || we are bound to testify, on dur own knowledge, to her character. From 
* consists. Thus far, to the contrary, is clear, upon Captain Marryat’sown | its very defects, as much as its merits, it is absolutely impossible that, 
showing. A spirit of barter and a system of eredit, of which, in Eng- | on this occasion, she can have concealed one iota of her opinions, beyond 
land, we have no conception, pervade the whole country. Moreover, what was absolutely necessary for her personal safety ; or what was due 
general prosperity, founded upon general confidence, has arisen, and is | in common courtesy to the persons in whose company she might be. 
advanciug, wader a relaxation of the law of debtor and creditor which | Wherever the blame of the misconception concerning her professions 
English creditors woald describe to be a premium oa dishonesty. ‘The | about slavery may lie—with herself or with Mr. Clay—we can in either 
greater leniency of the Americans towards their debtors, has in the mean-| case understand how this can be called “another instance of the mischief 
time worked so well, that Captain Marryat recommends the experiment | which the conduct of Miss Martineau has entailed upon all those Eng- 
to our adoption. Whatever may be the nature either of the facts, or of | lish who may happen to visit America.” At this rate, ae ty what will 
the generalizations in reserve, the fact that from one end of the Union to! be the American inheritance which Captain Mariyat will have left for 
the other, “* America exists upon credit,” is conclusive proof that the cre-| those who follow him? 
dit is deserved. In other words, its people—a people made up of buyers|| We are afraid Captain Marryat will not think that we are entitled to 
and sellers more than any other community on the globe—are, in the main, | ask a favour of him. But, as his own fame is as much concerned in it as 
an honest people. || our persenal gratification, we venture, in conclusion, to suggest to him the 
Some knowledge, together with a certain power of comparing and of | desirableness of his returning to his ancient track of original and humour- 
reasoning, are required to understand the value of a fact. ‘The House of) ous composition. There he must always amuse. But we much qnestion, 
Representatives refused a grant of public money to the family of Fulton, | on considering the lighter parts of the present volumes, whether he could 
the father of Steam Navigation in America, and to Whitney, the inventor) ever write a good book of ordinary travels. The vily description of 











of a Gin for clearing the seeds from cotton. With Captain Marryat’s| scenery which he has introduced, are of waterfalls: they are poor and 
leave, the principle that a legislature should attend only to the interests| tawdry. His descriptions of manners, which in one sense are so much 
of the majority, (meaning thereby all, or the nearest number to all, that | better, are in anether worse. Besides being intemperate and capricious, 
the case in question can be made to cover,) cannot be a wrong principle. || they frequently too much resemble the trifling of a school-boy, who can- 
Error, where error is, must lie in the narrow application of it. But be- | not help ranning away from his business, to laugh over an idle story, or 
fere votes of this description can “ show the world how little gratitude is | play with a tricksy word as a kitten with its tail. A grave and philosophi- 
to be found in ademocracy,” the world will inquire what takes place in| cal subject, we are sure, he could never fathom. It is a pity that he 
countries living under more favoured institutions. If Captain Marryat || should not rest content with the goodly heritage that nature has assigned 
has yet to learn the English history of Watt’s patent, let him read it in| to him. His lot was marked out by the _original diversity of human tae 
the recent Memoir of that illustrious man by M. Arago, and notice par- | lents ; and its boundary has since been still more strongly drawn by the 
ticularly what is said of Burke. Are the writings of men of genius pub- | division of intellectual labour which that diversity creates. It lies in a 
lic blessingst Let him turn to the recent debates on Copyright. In|) pleasant land. Smollett has made a sorry figure by continuing the His- 
these respects, democracy does not stand alone. If the present state of) tory of England. Hume would probably have made no better, had he 
Washington's family, and of his tomb at Mount Vernon, is a greater | yielded to the temptation of continuing Roderick Random. In case the 
scandal than any other instance ef similar neglect, it is only because no || reflection is any comfort to him, let Captain Marryat picture to himself 
other nation ever owed as much to one man as America owes to Wash- | M. de Tocqueville engaged upon a second part of “Peter Simple.” M. 
ington. With regard to duels—a small portion of the duels and other) de Tocqueville’s mistake in adventuring upon a sea-novel, would, in all 
sanguinary outrages, in parts of the United States, is to be attributed to | likelihood, be as great as that of Captain Marryat in philosophising upon 
the licentiousness of the periodical press, and to the feebleness of the { the democracy of America. Greater, in our opinion, it cannot be. 
laws in protecting character. Captain Marryat says, ‘the py of 
editors in America are constantly practising with the pistol:” and that) 
Americans “do not go out, as pd } 29 to satisfy Santa Ses with the de- | SHAKSPEARE FANCIES. 
termination to kill.” Conduct so bratal, it is difficult te reconcile with \ CLEOPATRA AND OCTAVIA. 
the general good-nature, and with the Sa i to take away — = \ How often a woman insists on the repetition of every detail respecting 
ene “ aneer guaes te Se Seek aes. Deer ay ror dn. | her lover! Though the tale were a million times told, to hear it again 
tain Marryat cannot be acquainted with the emer tate of “ nsf pee or would not fatigue, but delight her. It is alike whether the particulars 
elling, or a ferocious license in it would not have been described as od | are pleasing or the contrary. If in the former event she has joy, in the 
the penalties of democracy. When he has compared the statistics oy 'S \\ latter she has a sorrowful satisfaction. How frequently does she not re- 
truly barbarian usage, as it once prevailed in France for instance, wit the | turn to the burden of bad news, as if to try whether her senses may not 
extent to which it is at present carried in America, we shall be ready to} ) 4. misled her, whether there be a possibility of mitigating the severity 
hear him again upon the subject. | of trath, whether any atonement for its disagreeability can be discovered. 
Captain Marryat’s information is not in a state to hold a stout battle | yot there, despite all her endeavours, lie the ill-tidings, as heavy and ugly 
against any communications from third persons, however extraordinary. | as ever, as dead and unprofitable a weight—-unless to that happy constitu- 
He has a weak puint, besides, in not having the heart to reject anything | tion which derives good from everything, which, if inspired by felicity to 
which came in the shape of a good story. His means of information, too, | diffuse it, is by ad versity impelled to lessen it in those around who suffer, 
being so confined, he had to make the most of what he got. Under these grief having “established congeniality. Portia is the only one of our 
circumstances, it was not for him, we must say, to reprove Dr. Reed for friends, as yet, capable of suchconduct ; Desdemona at once involuntarily 
erediting the marvels related to him of Temperance Societies; or to gig-) sinking under trial; Juliet, like the Indian, resolutely throwing herself 
gle at the hoaxes played off upon Miss Martineau, unless, when his turn peneath the wheel of the temple-chariot of the god of misery, to be 
came, he meant to be wonderfully upon his guard. But no such thing. { crushed ; and Cleopatra, labouring for self alone, contingently only, be- 
Whether it is the re-appearance of Pontoppidon’s sea-serpent to hundreds | nefiting some,®and injurmg many more of whom she kept no count, from 
of respectable people; or ‘‘an ascertained fact,” that the bears to the | the carelessness induced by those circumstances, which had nursed her in 
east and west of the Mississippi migrate every autumn in opposite direc-| the rights of prerogative. Now, as is always the case with those in trou , 
tions ; or the taking in earnest a mock dispute of newspaper drollers, on | pJe, her faults rose up before her, and misfortune seemed but their punish } 
the true reading, in the Kentucky dialect, of absquatiated or absquataliz- || ment : yet, though passive from the immediate effects of the stunning 
ed ;—in all these cases, and many others, he appearsto have been as much | }Jow, she will resist her doom; ker talent already perceives the probable 
ashamed of the scepticism of research, as the clown was in the Winter's | means of extricating herself, and directly she sets her instruments to 
Tale, when he-hung back from suspecting Autolycus of carrying about | work. Is he who could forsake worthy a recal? It would be nobler to 
lies. | let him take his course, and pine and suffer from the loss he had sponta | 
Captain Marryat, “after minute enquiry,” discovered the causes of the | neously incurred; vet, no! cold, calculating dignity is not in her dispo | 
frequent fires at New York. ‘The cause which he last mentions is “‘cun- | sition ; he is free to tearn his power over her; and she is of sufficient im- 
flagrations of houses not insured, effected by agents employed by the fire portance to authorise her to such proceeding, for she was equally neces 
insurance companies,as a punishment to some, and a warning te others 'sary to himas he to her. True, . is faithful, but she is fond of adven ' 
who have neglected to take out policies.” The audacity of this experi- | tyre, and there is a charm in the toils she is about to weave. If he were 
ment upon a stranger's credulity, was proved to be a point beyond what | |jike a bird, easily retamed in his cage, quicscently submitting to the 
Captain Marryat even could stand. Half awaking, on this occasion, to || slavery which he scarce feels and hardly recollects, she would not have 
the suspicion that he had been drugged with lies, he concludes with the || wherewith to exercise her talents or stimulate her appetite. The rover, 
gravity of Mathews in his “ at home,”"—“I cannot vouch for the truth of | afer all, was to her taste : if false, he was various, and the pleasure of 
the last, although [ feel bound to mention it.” ; __ | regaining exceeded that of maintaining, giving her opportunity to triumph 
Were there no other way of explaining a conversation concerning Miss | over a rival woman, and to prove her own superior attractiveness. If he 
Martineau, which passed between Captain Marryat and Mr. Clay, we) were too good she would be tantalized by the reflection that she was not 
should infinitely prefer believing that the statesman of Kentucky had con-| good enough: but she was his match, and truer, fonder, faithfuller than 
descended to amuse himself, like his obscurer countrymen, with hoaxing he. Besides, in the world there wes not his compeer; throw him off, and 
the Captain, than that angry feeling towards Miss Martineau, for speaking | where should she supply his place? (and we could not live unloved ) 
of the “homely” Clay, had provoked him to trespass upon the trath. Could the brutish simpleton, Lepidus, fill oe or the vacillating, much- 
But we are morally certain that there must be some mistake somewhere. talker and little doer, Pompey the younger! or the tame, cold-blooded, 
This supposition is so natural, that we feel no deeper explanation need be i mean-souled Augustus? or the ferocious pirate, Menas’ or the eunene= 
resorted to, in answer to the imputation that Miss Martineau visited the || minded Enobarbus? or the self-loving, complacent parasite, Mecpenas lor 
southern states under false colours. At the period in question, such an) the fierce, condemnatory, country-engrossed Agrippa? Where was the 
affectation upon her part would have been downright insanity. After what || glow, the vigour and manhood, the luxury, the brilliancy, the variety, the 
had passed at Boston, it was too late to disclaim being “a regular aboli- |) poetry, the action, the love, which dwelt with her Antony! On these 
tionist.” She could not have done it if she would; and she would not must she meditate till they kindle her spirit, to the enrichment of her 
have done it if she could. Captain Marryat treats all his predecessors’ plans. Disturb not such lover-like rhapsodies! ‘‘ Stay with me, Char- 
with little ceremony: Miss Martineau with least of all. ‘The fact that) mian,” she seems to say, “to remind me that I must work, and not ae: 
she appears to have been “what the Kentuckians call playing possum,” | and uselessly bewail; but speak not to me; your heart is uninterested, 
is a fact which we feel certain we can as unequivocally and uncondition- and your cold phraseology would chill my delicious ardour ; support me 
ally deny, as any body can deny anything at which he was not present. | from myself, but mix not up Antony with yourthoughts; you are toosmell 
Miss Martineau’s writings must stand or fall upon their own merits. But} to comprehend his grandeur.’ 
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Czsar’s brotherly affection is his only attraction in the piece before ts 
—a love of which the selfish and sensual Antony was scarcely capable : 
his mistress he might be fond of, but whom beside t There is refinement 
in the disinterested attachment of a brother and sister, each loving, and 
= of the other. (Are we not reminded of Byron’s stanzas to Augusta 


eight) Octavia’s is a very sweet character. Why, for worldly purpo- | 
ses, did Augustus throw her away on one whom be well knew unable to | 


appreciate, and incapable of enjoying her! Here was a blemish on the 
purity of his attachment ; but sordid motives have impelled worthier be- 
ings than the second Cesar. He did not dreatn of self-accusation on this 
score. He was thus elevating his sister to arank, above which none but 
his own wife coald exalt herself. He was bestowing her on a constitut on- 
ally good-natured man ; and, in all wants, he deemed fear of himself a 
guurantee of his good treatment of her. Octavia, of submissive temper- 
ament, we may yet suppose to have been dazzled by Antony’s fame, and 
touched by the nearness of connexion ordained between them. She was 
one to dwell with fond imaginings on the good peints of character, and to 
blind herself in charitable lovingness to its criminality ; one to fancy the 
evil che could NOt comprehend merely an oxorcise of talent above her un- 
derstanding ; one to form plans for the future of tranquil happiness never 
to be realized ; one to endure trial meekly ; and, without any violent ex- 
ertions, like Fulvia’s, on behalf of the ill-doer, yet to refrain from evil 
thoughts of him, and never, like Fulvia, to yield to a slanderous and re- 
vengeful tongue. If the first wife spoke too much, the second spoke too 
little to please the indolent, yet hot-blooded Antony. He might be led by 
the nose to his own destruction at the will of an epicurean, but not guided 
to self-denial and improvement by a stoic. 


‘‘ Farewell, my dearest sister, fare thee well ; 
The elements ve kind to thee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 
My noble brother!” 

‘We have not hitherto seen this affection exhibited by Shakspeare, nor 
shall we again see it until we come to Laertes and Ophelia—not one such 
sweet touch of it as these two sentences give. Walter Scott was famed 
forthe manner iu which he drew the union existing between a father and 
his daughter; this path.had been left untraversed for him by our author, 
who, in one instance—that of Cordelia—pictures the beautiful love of a 
daughter for her sire, but has: left unpainted that of a parent for his girl. 
Though the circumstances of Prospero and Mirandi are affecting, yet the 
love of the father is reserved and stern, rather than chivalrous and tender. 
In the sentences which we have quoted, is not a life of love developed ! 
Is not the essence of the affection, when most attractive, disclosed? 
The venerating tenderness which her divine purity elicited, tcit to elevate 
her by moral goodness, as he was exalted by the superior powers of his 
sex; the fond conviction of her single-minded, zealous:love, which kindled 
his warm regard ; the mingling, watchful, observing, discerning, sympa- 
thy, which she had ever poured on him, evoking his fostering, considerate 
kindness ; the enjoyment of ell circumstances which augmented the hap- 

iness she participated, because his, inducing a grateful satisfaction when 
prospects seemed auspicious ; her earnest desire, and daily prayer to 
the gods, that all should tend to his advantage, to his worldly prosperity, 
as it increased his pleasures, to his intellectual profit, as it would render 
him worthier of a high place in eternity, and produce more solid “satisfac- 
tion, causing him to hope that the contentment she so well merited might 
be hers; and the submissive, admiring worship of the dependent, yet in 


her excellence independent sister, are all shadowed forth in her expressive | 


epithet, in her tearful attitude. And why did not Antony’s estimation and 
admiration of such beauty improve him beyond the inducement of a ten- 
der and poetical description— 

‘‘The April’s in her eyes : it is love’s spring, 

And these the showers to bring it on.”* 


What a mediatrix is woman! With Octavia’s will how unquarrelsome | 


should have been the friendship of her husband and her brother! Her deli- 
cate interest in the former is prettily typified by her unwillingness aloud to in- 


tercede. In a whisper she besought Octavius. She would not have her stran- | 


ger-bridegroom to hear all the praises she blushingly uttered. Besides, thus 


alone with Cesar she might have more influence. If Antony had been a || 


party Augustus might have been less yielding ; as supposing it would be 
believed he acted from fear, or that he thereby confessed his rival's equali- 
ty or supremacy ; but to his gentle sister, whom he was about to lose for 
ever, nay, whom he had lost, what could he deny? Antony must no 
longer be regarded as his foe but as her husband. 

‘‘ Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can, 

Her heart inform her tongue; the swan’s down feather 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines.” 

Here is another of those graceful, easy, simple illustrations, rife of 

poetry and nature, which we have remarked as appropriately appertaining 


to this discursive play. How unsensuai was the delicate Octavia! sorrow | 


for parting from a brother was not swallowed up in the first excitement 


attending the acquisition of a husband; and Augustus felt that he was | 


separating from his only true friend, from her who would equally have 
loved him, though he were a mere soldier of fortune instead of emperor 


of the world. All others were more or less influenced by his station. | 
His wife, who shared his glory, might love ; his sister would love as de- | 


votedly, though not similarly authorised to triumph with him. Octavia 
was conscious that the affection of her brother would cool in absence, 
which had been kept alive by that untiring devotion of her previous life 
that had not expired in vain wishes, but yielded the perennial fruit of 
hourly deeds. Still she experienced a woman’s want of love, and without 
a struggle she would not resign that which she had once possessed. And 
he thought he should not forget ler; and was not simple remembrance 
enough for him to bestow on an objectless sentiment! Might he not, 
therefore, by an assertion of unforgetfulness, satisfy the companion of his 
infancy, the friend of his youth, and the sharer of his manhood’s success? 
This one particle of feeling composed, then, that slender cord which 


united the otherwise earthy and material Augustus with the world of spi- 
rits If we may judge of a character by its influence on others, how may 
we not estimate the loveliness of Octavia’s, since it inspired the sordid 
Lapidus with poetry. 

** Let all the number of the stars give light 

To thy fair way!” 

Antony, toa, by her means, grew momentarily loving to the person of 
Cesar, who, on his part, merely tolerated his sister’s spouse, not the 
person of his competitor, for he was not, like Antony, the child of fickle 
impulse. 

Opposition only stimulated the passion of Cleopatra. A certain degree 
of rank devolves on a woman when she comes into possession of a lover 
or husband ; and if deprived of either, she then duly estimates the value 
of collateral importance. Characteristic of the individual and the sex are 
her inquiries, concerning Octavia; {which remind us of Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary,) and though in the company of flatterers and encouragers 
she depreciated her merits, in solitude she deemed them but too great and 
mary. Lower of stature, as she was not so commanding in mind ; lower 
intone of voice, as she was rot so eloquent of speech; still in motion, as 
her attitudes were not so fascinating; round face; soft features, calcu- 
lated to please at length rather than strike at first; her forehead low, as 
she possessed moral rather than intellectual qualifications; her hair 
brown; her complexion a medium between blend and brunette, neither 
electrifying by a glance, like the latter, nor, by infantine charm, bewitch- 
ing like the former—we can fancy Octavia to have been very pleasing, to 
any one but one with cloyed appetites like Antony, who demanded the 
brill:ancy of a Corinne, the abject devotion of a voluble slave, the 
piquar.cy of perpetual change, rather than the sober sameness, though 
| faultless—the dignified, self-respecting worship, though true-hearted—in 
| a word, the uninterestingness of an unwearied continuation of good acts. 
|, He would rather have toyed with the foolish and ignorant Lucilla, though 
|, he were tolay her aside in a month, than calmly participate even prosperi- 
||ty with his blameless, well-informed, and prudent bride. There is some 
| more excuse for Cleopatra’s disparaging observations than for those of 
| Queen Elizabeth ; in the latter case vanity only was concerned ; the heart 
| and affections in the former. 

Octavia is too unoffending to be ill-treated: she decms too worthily o 
|| Antony, and too meanly of herself, to retain him. Cleopatra had self- 
| confidence, and contemplated his weak points, thereby to acquire dominion. 
|| It was not only to please her affection, to flatter her selection, that in pri- 
'| vate she dwelt on his heroic qualities. Antony, who could be domineered 
|| over by means of the apparent submission of adulation, was less influenced 
| by the moderated respect shown him by Octavia. He almost quarrelled 
with her protracted regard for her brother, and was not spoiled by her re- 
| signing him in fine for her consort’s sake. She was too unaffected, had 
|| too little artifice, and too well-regulated a mind, to aim at obtaining mas- 
‘tery overhim. Poor virtuous moderates are thus too often slighted and 
| tossed hither and thither by all parties: each endeavours to make use of 
jthem; and, when baffled in converting them to instruments of doubtful 

purposes, each scorns and almost hates them, for their moral superiority 
,and total inefficiency. Octavia was beginning to hang like a dead weight 
i about the neck of Antony, aad he was by no means grieved at the oppor- 
| tunity to get rid of her. She was a clog upon his pleasures, for she was 
| so loving, true, and tender-hearted, as never to leave an opening for abu- 
| sive or il!-bred treatment, thwarting her taste, and offending her principle ; 
therefore she acted as a constant check upon his follies, and she was too 
| icy herself, to afford prolonged gratification ; the novelty of esteem, and 
| the quiescence of partial admiration soon passing away. She enjoyed the 
| welcome of Augustus (which was rendered especially cordial by his spite- 
ful gratification at her unconsciously proving a new means of holding up 
his rival in ignominy) when compared with the measured coolness of her 
‘/husband’s farewell, though with others she occasionally saw him so ex- 
| citable and enthusiastic. Herstate is pitiable: what so wretched as tobe 
unawares a butt—the object of scorn and compassion, while you believe 
yourself that of envy and estimation—to dream of happiness; to en- 
deavour, nearly successfully, to banish doubts—to check effectually, es 
sacrilege, the least anxie y respecting your lover's fidelity, while misery 
| has passed over your threshold, where felicity can never more enter— 
_to be chilled by uncongeniality, deserted by the world, forsaken by him 
| who cou'd atone for ail beside, abandoned, and for ever, a momentary re- 
|| turn rendered undesirable. Painful as the placid smile of incurable de- 
|| rangement is such self-deception. To a proud woman the retrospect of 
bev would be more distressing, or rathcr humiliating, than to the gentle 

ctavia. 


|| What a consolation to the weak Antony, to be received in the open 
| arms of Cleopatra, and nowise taunted for his past defection, at least until 
| she had secured him in a lasting embrace—to be treated as a god, he who 
| had lately been followed by common mortals, and towered above by one 
| who had thrown him into the shade of comparative insignificance. As- 


sumption blazoned in words insults others, and is far less easily borne, fer 
|| more offensive than that of deeds, when accompanied by modesty of de- 
meanovr. Who aimed highest, at least who acted most steadily, to ac- 
complish that object, of which he never lost sight ; who, neglecting or 
_shunning those trifling exactions which annoy the rabble, and gratify only 
the imprudent, was content with the solidity, if without the blaze, of 
| power—Antony or Augustus !—the latter, certainly ; and yet he gave not 
so much umbrage as the former, who thus left a handle, by which his 
}enemy dispossessed him of affections, influence, fame and fortune, paving 
the way to his dethronement by first unseating Lepidus, who, like a /ast, 
had been inserted to fill up a nominal vacancy till the proper owner step- 
ped into expel the biock Propriety was instinctively attended to by the 
well-bred Octavia. Ir the meeting with Augustus she rocollected the 
respect due to his station, to his superior rank, as head of her family and 
_master by his sex, before she permitted the play of her tender feelings. 
| His interests and his designs alone oceupy Cwsar, who endeavovrs to in 
|cense hey against her husband. She has christian charity and will not 
| harbour a suspicion ; if such had, against her will, lurked within her bosom, 
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sue would have done her best to eradicate it, that her mediation might 
have been more powerful with Octavius, who, whether he discovered legi- 
t mate causes or not, was yet determined to be wroth, that he might grasp 
an uncontrolled and undivided sceptre. 

Women are fond of show; proceeding on the knowledge of this, Cx-4 





sar tries to vex his sister because more of outward deference had not been,! 


paid her ; and he talks of that which he, though her husband had neg'ect- | 
ed her, would have shown Aer, the wife of his rival, if she had forewarn- 
ed him of her approach But Octavia is above this petty feminine van‘- 
ty; and though the seed of annoyance may, unconfessedly, be taking tan- || 
talizing root, yet, spurning the unworthiness, she displays no mark of dis- || 
satisfaction on her sweet face. Such mode of travelling she ailirms to! 
nave been her own choice, and the decision of Antony only to please her 
True to the absent, with the faithfulness of friendship, she defends Marc ; 
less loving to the present, who could advocate their own cause, than to 
the distant, who were consequently helpless and dependent on the aid of | 
others. No spirit of revenge is prompted, even when his ungrateful be- | 
trayal of her is affirmed; she tecls sorrow, not anger; and, truly, the | 
wicked are more to be pitied than blamed. Augustus artfully insinaates, | 
that on her account he had delayed attacking Antony, complimenting thus | 
her intercession ; while in reality, he was but awaiting a plausib!e pretext ; || 
when, how little, how nought, should his sister be cousidered—her inclina- } 
tiuns ur happiness. Now, if she desert the side of ber husband, she shall 
once more have the protection of her brother; he does not conceive that || 
such arrangement, is insufficient for her perfect felicity, comprehending not ! 
the lovingness of a female’s heart, her want of love, and the impossibility || 
that a pure and virtuous one should, at will and an instant’s notice, change |! 
the object of devotion ; he understands not the kindness of her dispes:- 
tion, which impels her to overlook ten thousand faults, to forgive all those 
committed towards herself, on the offering up of the first meagre apology, 
of the most common-place, cold entreaty, on the slightest plea of possibly 
| 
| 





} 
| 
} 





returning attachment—on mere fatigue of another, or paltry spite agains! 
her, though that ennui and vexation may pass, and he again revolve to his 
former position. Instead of unquestionably believing, Octavia, by the fu- | 
rious assertions of her lord's abominations, treachery and rebellion, is only 
brought so far as to simply inquire, whether all is really the case.  Pri- | 
vately ste will exuse him, and invent twenty methods of subtracting from || 


the sum of his guilt. In respect of leaving herself, he was seduced by | 
her competitor whose allurements, like those of a magician, nospell-bound || 
mortal could resist. And why should her vanity be fretted on that score? 

Had not Antony been Cleopatra’s slave long before he had laid his eyes on / 
Octavia? Who could tell but that if she had been previously beheld, the || 
charms of the mistress would have been in vain exhibited to dazzle from | 
his allegiance the faithful spouse ; or, if too much of a witch to be thus! 
withstood, that her sway should have been co:;nparatively transitory. As |! 
it was, her influence had gradually undermined his noble qualities ; surely | 
he was not to be condemned for this, his misfortune. Besides, was not | 
she herself marvellously inferior in powers of all kinds to the Exyptian? \ 
Why should he not, therefore, in comparison, slight her? Might she not || 
rather wonder how she, the poor in spirit, lowly in body, med:ocre in per- || 
sonal attraction, had so ‘ong detained him from the peerless queen—5right | 
asthe morning star—gorgeous as the setting sun—learned as a Grecian— | 
beautiful as a goddess! Octavia will in secret lavish her thoughts on An 
tony, and pray (not like Camillus, but like the Greek on be ns banished 
from his country) that he may never regret his course, never experience hei 
loss, never be reduced, bitterly to grieve for her, when her consolation, as- 
sistauce, and presence are unattainable, and on her part impossible. She 

will weep then over her own disappointed hopes—but only in secrecy—on || 
her lonely, lonely pillow. She would show no cause why offence should | 
be taken against him who had once laid in her bosom. She seeks not for | 
compassion at his expense. She bears herself cheerfully and composedly || 
in public that she may do honour tv him whose name she bears—to him i 
who voluntarily consented, with manifest if fleeting gratification, to take 
her to his home and heart : she will not disgrace him with whom she has || 
been, so dear, though short a space, associated. How men are loved !— i 
with what holy, pious fervency! Rarely do they know-—seldom, if they \ 


were even told of it, could they comprehend the nature of that worship, i 


so pure, angelic, and protecting :—no self-interest mingling, although, it | 
is true, a woman's happiness lies in thus yielding her affections ; the more || 











worthless the object the more docs this unpayable guilelessness and single- | 


ness of purpose develope itself, refined, instead of polluted, by the con-)) 


tact ; as the lamb shows gentler beside the wolf, the vine tenderer by the | 
elm, the infant softer by the ruflian 
When all is over, and that Cesar flatters himself Octavia is securely on 


9? 


dearing epithet—** My dearest sister! 


intimate conuuexion. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


A report has long been current in Pennsylvania that Braddock was shot | 





by one of his own men, founded on the declaration of a provincial soldier || 
who was inthe action. ‘There is another tradition also worthy of notice, | 


which rests on the authority of Dr. Craik, the intimate friend of Washing- | 
ton from his boyhood to his death, and who was with him at the battle of | 


the Monongahela. Fifteen years after that event, they traveiled together on H 
an expedition to the western country. with a party of woodsmen, for the | 
purpose of exploring wild lands. While near the junction ot the great || | : 
| and commit the nuisance of noise, they will be sensible of a higher degree 


‘Kenhawa and Ohio rivers, a company of Indians came to them with an in- 


— ——— SS 
der the special guardianship of the Great Spirit, and ceased to fire at him 
any longer, He was now come to pay homage to the man who was the 
| @ ticular favorite of Heaven, and who could never die in battle.” — Life of 
Washing ton. 





MY DAY-BOOK. 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remembered noe. 
* © * * e * 
Things light or lovely in their acted time. Byron. 





A man would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, and write down the thoughts 
ofthe moment. Those that come unsought for are commonly the most valuable, 
and should be secured, because they seldom return.— Lorp Bacen. 


It has been said,that avery curious and interesting book might be composed, if 
one o! ordinary experience, and acquaintance with letters, were to set down but 
one fresh idea or one anecdote, which he had either heard or read every day: I here 
begin such a collection, and will write till 1 am dry.—BisHop SANDFORD. 

May 6th.—-Sam Cooper again.—Sam Cooper had a famous trotting 
chesnut mare called Nelly, which had won golden opinions from every 
farmer friend. One evening it chanced that Sam and a neighbouring 
squire were leaving market at the same time, and by asimilar road. The 
squire glanced at Nelly slightingly, and said to Sain, “Is that the mare I 
ave heard so highly praised? She is very plain about the head.” 

“That will matter very little to you,’’ quoth Sam, setting off at his own 
brisk pace, ‘ for you will very soon see nothing but her tail.” 

May 7th.—Mignonette is the bread of our feast of flowers. 

May 8th.—It is useful to have a subject of conversation at one’s fin- 


| gers’ ends.—‘* How came you by that crooked finger!” asked one of Cap- 


tain Facon in 1818. 
‘*T received a wound in an extraordinary duel, which I fought, when 


| only seventeen, in France, with bows and arrows ; at that age one cares 
j only for eclat. I did—and thus I paid for it.” 


Five years after this description, the inquirer heard the same question, 


and was astonished ta hear the identical individual reply that he “had re- 
|| ceived a wound from the spear of a huntsman when pursuing to- the death 
a furious boar, while hunting with his Hungarian friend, Count Anhelt.” 
Subsequently the same observer learnt (still from the best authority—the 
|| owner’s) that *“*the hurt was caused by the tusk of an elephant, which he 
'| foolishly tormented once in India.” 


The other day the proprietor of the crooked finger was directing gene- 


ral attention to it, and declared that he ‘‘owed it to a wagon wheel pas- 
sing over it in his inglorious native village of Hogsthorpe.” 


It cannot be denied that the narrator possessed a fund of conversation 


at his fingers’ ends. 


May 9th.—The Solicitor General_—A young man wrote to ask the ad- 


vice of a bachelor uncle, on an affaire de cwur, saying, “I prefer asking 
council of you to consulting my father.”” He was right; papa could in- 
| struct by his one match only; the uncle could warn from his fifty dis- 
appointments. 


May 10th.— Hint to letter-writers.—It is unwise when you write a let- 
ter in haste to ¢ell your correspondent so ; it is ten to one if he find it out, 
if you do not enlighten with apologies for brevity ; but when they are 
read, he feels of course that he has a just right to be aggrieved. 

May 11th.—Bells and bonbons.—An opera-box filled with a bevy of 


| gaily-dressed ledies with party-coloured robes, and scarfs, and hats, and 


. f, 
plumes, and veils, are not unlike a box of fency comfits, whence tumble 


out gay dots of azure, white, blue, yellow, green. 
May 12th.—£/cetera.—An intelligent child went with his parents to an 


| exhibition of automata, and, being highly delighted, was frequently no- 


ticed t» consult the bill of fare which he held in his hand, and sometimes 
he expressed in a low anxious voice his regret that it was nearly over.— 
At length the whole was finished. Mamma and papa put on their cloaks, 
to litt!e Hal’s astonishment, who wi h-his finger on the bill, said, “But, 
papa, they have not yet shown usetcetera. There is gc. at tl eend of the 
list, and I remember you once said tome that &c. means more of the same 
sort.”” 

May 13th.—Powder-mills at Feversham.—At Feversham are immense 
powder-mills, where an infinite number of hands are employed, and the 
risk of the manufacture is so great that the nicest precautions are used 


|| to prevent aceident or alarm. Visiters are allowed entrance but are. pre- 


vious to their admission, supplied with soft slippers, which cover the 
shve or boot, and prevent any probable friction from nails, &e. Again, 


_care is taken that the floors shall be laid down without the aid of iron, be- 
‘| ing in most cases dove-tailed ; but where any other fastening is necessa- 


; A tee , 2 \| rv. wooden pegs are substituted for nails. 
his side, he grants her, in the effusive satisfaction ensuing, one most en- |, y= Pee 


Once more he was a true brother || 
to her. But she who had so lately owned a husband could not readily | 
banish his image from her breast to be replaced solely by that of a less} - 


May 14.—After any party has passed through a room, it is immediate- 
ly swept with great care, to prevent the accident of any stray grains of 
frictious quality beg left upon the floors. Visiters are requested to 
speak no more than is necessary, as noise causes confutsion and, in 
a scene of such vast consequences, the slightest confusion might cause 
incalculable results. A gentleman who chanced to visit them during a 
tremendous thunder-storm, expressed, in warm terms, his admiration of 
the prudent stillness and order which prevailed during the loud crashes 
which resounded through the building ; for even when the vivid flash of 
lightning gleamed frightfully in the faces of the workmen, they for the 
most part maintained a dignified composure, which was worthy of the high 
responsibility of their employment. 

May 15.—Effect of noise.—In a crowd, even during the coldest wea- 
ther, and in the most outside place, there is a sensation of warmth imparted 
by the mere tumult, and though only two or three be gathered together, 


terpreter, at the head of whom was an aged and venerable chief. This || of warmth than when stillness reigns undisturbedly among them in the 


ersonage made known to them by the interpreter, that hearing Colonel same temperature. 


Vashington was in that region, he had came a long way to visit him, ad || May 16.—A house of one’s own.—To those of the middle walks of life 

ding that, during the battle of the Monongahela, he had singled him ovt|| we would say, “ beware of the indulgence of a house of one’s own.” It 
5 . . . . . ° . . . . 

gs a coaspicuous object, fired his rifle at him several times, and directed his || js often one of great expense, not (as is erroneously believed) of econo- 


young warriors to do the same, but to his utter astonishment none of the|| my. True, it may not be, in the outset, a very heavy parchaso, scarcely 
balls took effect. He was then persuaded that the youthful hero was un- |) amounting to its former rent ; but when ‘the house is our own,” we faadly 











° 
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think, “O it wants this room papering, and the other painting, and a trel- | yet the’mast violent feeling which he excited was pity ; for he was never 
lice run up here will make it quite delightful ; and as it is our own, we | offensive or troublesome, and submitted with the greatest good humour to 
may as well at once have these small alterations made, and then we can | the perpetual tricks we played him. | The Colonel, a mixture of Longbow 
enjoy them. So jong as we continued to rent the house, I never should and Proliz, was a butt—the Methodist a victim. These, with cards, back- 
have thought of spending money on another's property; but really these gammon, chess, and reading, filled up our time very agreeably. The 
additiors will be made at very little cost, and we shall have the cornfort of | weather was delightful during the whole passage, not more than about two 
them all our lives.’ The owners, perhaps, do not ask themselves whether, | days" rain, and never of long duration. We had two squalls only, of about 
while yet they rented the same house, it needed papering, painting, or a half an hour each; one accompanied by a thunder-storm and tremendous 
trellice to enhance its comforts; but indulging in the. common error, add | lightning, which gave me a tolerable specimen of what a gale might be ; 
one expense upon another, in the disguise of comforts, tilt each revolving | for a regular gale it was not allowed to be by those who had crossed the 
year they find that their “improvements” have run up aecounts which still | Aclantie before. However, it was quite sufficient to satisfy my ambition. 
require a sum as large as rent, to pay them. Few of-the innocent in | The weather was intensely hot during the latter part of the passage, and 
dulgences of work-a-day life are such expensive toys as is ‘‘a house of only admitted of dressing-gowns. I enjoyed invariable health and spirits ; 
our own.” |, and was never better in health in my life than I am at this moment. We 

May 17.—Black and white.—The Germans make usecf nine different, were within three hundred miles of New York on the twenty-seventh day ; 
shades of white in their delicate embroidery of wools. Why not? We) andhadthe wind been fair, we might easily have accomplished the pas- 
know of as many shades in black, if we note carefully the varying shades | sage in two days more, which, at this time of the year, would have been 
which intervene between the priest’s new gown and some old maiden’s | accounted a quick passage. We were, however, becalmed three or four 








cloak—twice turned, thrice dyed, once sponged, and always worn. _ | days in succession, and were eight days in performing it. So much for 

Mav 18.—- Words are thing s.—‘* Words are things,” said the ancient | ny voyage and safe arrival. 
philosopher, and so say we to-day; and hackneyed asthe motto isof | And now, my dearest wife, I am arrived at a painful period, for I can- 
Deeds not words, |, not conceal from you that, from the moment of my arrival in the hay, f 


, . | have suffe dful rev i >LOy- 
we not unfrequently prefer plain words to deeds ; there are a thousand cir- iy semen © Semen taverns, of Gen Cheeratnnes | tank Mitiuate super 


cumstances in which words are acceptable ; let us here instance one. = T his, fey — ag 5 , —— a , = your a 
Thus, when a gentlemar indulges in attentions to a lady, how can she.) het ager ag sean thc © te ye " e : ke hp ees ved = rt 
read or rate them? What is the abstract worth of offered arms, repeated bee: "No nf ae piper Te a Pasha: bs cer York Ph - ae at 
meetings, visits, walks? What scale weighs glances, smiles, or sighs! fers * al ein z a ee: ‘eo haa ae — ! strc pre 
All these are “deeds not words;” intrinsically they must be thought devo- } “ne ~ “tL 2, rice, Brak A ~ aoe pom bite Anaras You m ie 
tion, courtship. Ladies will call their added total, love, but men havea me : ae a a , poe : ae k S ddeinn f 
far gentler name whereby to designate these pretty pastimes of their idle die 4 ot ae ol Epc Raa ed beeen Rigeh cdl xem 
tage ° g s mity would have upon you. 
pe eee _ OF teal fins aithens iene’ a If, within twenty mi'es of the spot, we should hear the most absurd re- 


, , - hein tte || ports of facts so easily ascertained, how naturally would they be magni- 
many times a night ; shall call on her next morning to inquire if all these i ved at the distance of three pate ae ' y J gn 


dances tired ; shall practise songs (his gifts) with her for hours; ride by | The Board of Health publish rsports daily. Price went on shore last 
ae mo beret 9 aes Gaccr acegs. Boct ee dinner ; re < ‘night ; I remained on board ; and all but three of us followed Price’s ex- 
trang cence ay Be Bow 0 oe a a 9 ange tn aa 1 ample. They came to us again this morning, and declared all danger 
ta in Sidik hear il Gihear eld im tho fone B yeu a =e | past. However, I resolved not to enter the city until all the inhabitants 
> Senos of wine?” Why should he not look ail tune teodty in the face? || are again settled and perfect health restored. I am laughed at for my 
Suiicndnetes detest at¥ Slee ane cand tae tes etemed to deceive the | fears ; but I owe it to you and dear Charles to avoid all possibility of risk. 
ast the debietatee Ares ack aiikth unin “a ~ i || This morning, therefore, I crossed the river ina steamboat, to the most 
? May 19. Porbape in cotint the young vena hdmtewey; pone i ig ~~ nee ni at rss : ~ “pe rg lockily found s 
J.— secre cas I ; ’ ||loding ina detached house. then went back to the vessel, and here 

ci ncemibaniencker Wichaish Mentets, scthing tes pened ia | George (his servant) and I are snug from all alarm and danger. We 
shia Citas, thihadther talacd oxer, may ei Snel What || have an arm of the sea, about four miles across, between us and the most 

Son the lady cite? vowed mcafee ides tan sale) healthy part of New York, and seven from the diseased district. The 


; : : itheatre opened on Monday; but I rether think I shall go to Boston or 
was sought with zeal—when she was sunned by his unshared devotion ; | Philadelphia, and defer = performance here ; for every ae town in the 
her time is filled by his precaution, which supplies to-day to-morrow’s 0c- || (Inited States is free from disease. As I must despatch this to-morrow, 
cupation, and when the morrow comes, helps her to nrake it holiday by | | cannot possibly speak decisively until my next letter, which will leave 
deeds which pass all show, but which still haveno name. The tender || this onthe 16th; but be assured that no power or persuasion shall in- 
necr tgoes an ata aat these facts, but still inquires—* But what, dear, || duce me to go near New York until I can go with that kind of confidence 

3 ye : - '| that would induce youto give me yourconsent. Pray be cautieus to shu 
Her child is mute—but the world is not mute. The world stands your ears daniel, all japliehi,lilies is Gazette sathorey ; et of 
watching by, and then says, mockingly, 0 yes, there is no doubt that Mr. newspapers. The fisherman reported that one hundred and forty had died 
Mundane paid Amelia Vere ee pa perhaps even marked attention—in | in twenty-four hours, and that no one had recovered who had sickened : 
fact he owns that—but what then? He vows he never said a single word |and he lives only twenty-five miles from the city. Here, from the bills of 
which she could construe into love, and I believe him. She should know | mortality, and the official returns of those who dare not deceive, I have 
the sex better; at least her parents might have shown more wisdom. | ascertained, that in six weeks only eighty persons have died out of one 
They are far more to blame than he ; they should have put a stop to his at- hundred and thirteen thousand, and not fifty of them of the fever, and that 
tentions betore their neighbours made remarks. 1 blame them much. numbers haye recovered who had been infected. The first frosty night 
Good-natured world—how kind, how just thou art! ; ‘entirely eradicates it, which is pretty sure to occur in September, and it 
Perhaps Amelia’s parents blame themselves—not so Amelia; she re- | never makes its appearance after that month  Wasene: 
members that her kind friends proposed to take some step, by which to | alia asia 
mark their sense of his “‘atéentions,” and she begged delay, feeling that | 
modest hope and quick repugnance to such action, which a gentle woman Balti 99 
may indulge without the slightest blame. She feels, but bears her lot in | J arrived here on Saturday morning last ate a ee the 
silence ; she has too delicate and too high a mind to show to him, or tothe || American stace on Monday, Sept. 23. with the “Tri nd Paris.” N 
world, that she does suffer ; he does not change his conduct {row convic- | -hing could be more entiaialaaiie ‘and cheerin aon saemiilion t 
tion, or from regard for her or for her family, Ono! Last night he danced || was a little embarrassed at first, as I always » at me A a ae se; it 
with Miss Vere thrice at Lady Langiey’s ball ; sat out with her three other || affected me, and with difficulty I made my pits: Sati The first pea 
dances ; took her to supper ; called up her mother’s carriage, and, after you know, is not calculated for great effect; and deep attention was all 
shawling, placed her with tenderness within, arranging, as he did so, the | my repayment for some minutes after my commencement. When I 
ae meeting with her at — fair. | came to the ballad-singer and his pupil, ‘ London now is out of Town,” 
Well !—Nay, but it is not well. '| which is their awn national air, I looked upon my business as done in 





TO MRS. MATHEWS. 








— | America. They roared and screeched as if they had never heard any 
MATHEWS’S FIRST TRIP TO AMERICA. | thing comical before ; and I don’t think they have been glutted in that 
| way. 

HIS THEATRICAL CAREER AND SUCCESS. | I discovered the never-tv-be mistaken token of pocket handkerchiefs 
TO MRS. MATHEWS, || crammed into the mouths of many of the pittites. I had only to hold np 


Hoboken, near New York, Sept. 6th, 1822. || my crooked finger when I wanted them to laugh and they obeyed my call. 
I have the pleasure of announcing to you my safe arrival in New York | I was most agreeably surprised, indeed, at finding them an audience of 
harbour last night, after a most delightful passage of thirty-five days. infinitely more intelligence and quickness than I had expected. Bartley 
During the whole time I was not even qualmish for one moment. So far | had shrugged his shoulders at the idea of their taking the jokes. One 
from the most distant approximation to sickness, the effect of the sea air |of the London papers said I should be lost here; and most people sup- 
produced only the most fierce and unconquerable craving after food. In | posed that I should find them dull; and so they are in private, I suspect 
short, hunger was my only disease. We had eleven cabin passengers,— || —tarnation heavy aad grave, but not so in the theatre. The neatest and 
only one female, the captain’s wife ; an old colonel in the Army of ’69, a || best points were never better appreciated, even in London; and I am 
regular built Methodist, whether preacher or not we could not diseover ; | quite certain from the effects, that the French language is much more ge- 
five young Americans, who had been sent by their relations to improve | nerally understood here than in England. They have a much larger por- 
themselves abroad, and who had been in Paris, Italy, and England, and of | tion of French people, for the size of their towns, than we have, and every 
course furnished ample materials for pleasant conversation ; a Yorkshire | bit of broken English is a sure hit. ‘ 
cloth-dealer; and a strange compound mixture of gentleman and black- || I repeated the “ Trip to Paris” on the second night ; and, last night 
guard, whose origin, connexions, and profession remained a mystery to the | ‘‘ The Country Cousins” went gloriously. The whole lower circle was 
ast, but whose constant anxiety seemed to proceed from the dread of be- || crammed ; but only those who could go in coaches could attend of course. 
ing one moment sober, his unremitting labour to keep himself equally in- || The first night there were eight hundred dollars in the house, and my share 
toxicated, and who was never better than in a state of sober tipsiness,— || came to 50/. sterling. In my next, I shall be able to tell you the results 
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of my seven nights’ engagement, which is an experimental one. The | 
three great towns, Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, are the marts 
where [ am to make my money. In the mean time, we will not object to 
50/. per night; which sum Price offered me certain, and I was advised to 
refuse. The imperial and important fact I have ascertained,—that they 

ean taste and feel my humour, and that I have made a great hit. The 

papers, which are very numerous here, and have taken me up with a high | 
hand, will send my fame before me through the States. I was very anx- | 
ious and doubtful, and looked upon the first night bere to be one of the 

most important in my theatrical life. It is over, and well over; and [| 
have no doubt, from its effects, that my utmost hopes will be realized. | 
Wood, the manager, is quite a gentleman, and him only have I yet seen. | 
I had only one letter to Baltimore ; and the person to whom it is address- | 
ed is not at home. Price I have left at Bristol ; but will send your let- 

terto him. You see I have followed your example in the size of my 

shect, though I hardly hope to fill it. 

[ rejoice as the hours fly that you are nearer getting my first letter. 
The most serious part of the appallirg news of the fever was the effect I | 
feared the first report might have upon you, and the distressing suspense 
of perhaps three or four weeks, in which you would be kept. I hope, by 
the end of next week, my letter will have reached you; and from that 
time the communication will be more regularly kept up. 

— C.Marnews. | 
TO MRS, MATHEWS. | 
New York, Nov. 15, 1822. | 

Now to turn to the bright part of the picture. I havemade my appear- I 
ance here, and have mad2 a prodigious hit. Price has just shown himsel i 
a capital politician. You kuow how I fought against appearing in the 
regular drama, and had determined, up to the time I saw him in Balti- 
more, that i would not be moved from my fixed resolve. The Baltimore 











| my work asa settled point. All other towns will take their tone from 
this, as in England from London ; and the curiosity to see me is such, that 
| Cooper and Phillips, the only stars excepting Booth, say that they fail be- 
cause the people are hoarding up their dollars to see me. 

I now send the receipts of the eight nights; and I think, and Price says 
he is sure of it, the next will keep up to the mark, 


DOLLARS, 
Road to Ruin—Tonson - - . - 1700 
Poor Gentleman—Sleepwalker - -~— = 962 
Heir-at-Law—Tonson - - - - - 1401 
Who Wants a Guinea !—Killing No Murder - 1178 
Henry 1V.—Lying Valet - - - - 1214 
Road to Ruin—Tonson - - + - - 1420 “ 
Beaux Stratagem—<Actor of All Work - . 1287 


Wild Oats—Do. Do. - - - - - 1800 
Let this suffice until me meet. Be satisfied, though, you understand 
it, and the dollars may dazzle you too much (444 dollars are £100 ob- 
serve.) I have received above £800 for my eight nights!! This is 
superior to anything I ever did out of London. I have gained £25 per 
night by sharing. C. MatHews. 


TO MRS. MATHEWS. 
New York, Nov. 30th, 1822. 

I commenced a second engagement on Wednesday last, with the 
“Trip to Paris,” to the best house I have yet played to, beg upwards 
of 1800 dollars,—some few more than my benefit. Truth to say, I was 
sorry for it. ‘The theatre is quite as large as that of Covent-Garden ; 
and the difference between 4s. 6d. boxes and 7s., with the receipts I have 
,hitherto sent you, will make this apparent. It was too full to obtain the 
|sort of silent attention that my “ Table-Talk” requires. The counte- 


! 


sudience, however, were noisy, and they drove me from my table, and I || nance and varieties of its expression were necessarily lost to,a large pro- 


took to the drama in despair; for I was out of heart, out of humour, and 
out of pocket. So I acted Duberly* and the “ Polly Packet,’”—Solomon 
Gundy,t and “ Diligence,” Monsieur Tonson. I think I told you I had | 


portion of the audience ; and I therefore felt the want of powers to pro- 
duce my usual effects. I do not speak so much of the consequence on 
this night, as the evident effects of the report that the auditors then pre- 


acted with great effect,—certa:nly one of my very best efforts in or out of | sent made of it to others who were not there the second night. “The 


the legitimate line. Well, Price saw me act Goldfinch and Tonson one 
night, and came round and said, ‘ Those, Sir, are the two parts you open 
in at New York ; they have seen nothing like your Goldfincht, Sir, and it 
must be so.” I gave way; for, to say truth, I had doubts that all Ameri- 
ean audiences were like Baltimore ; and, in that case, I had long secretly 


] 
| 


| Polly Packet’’ fell off to 1000 dollars; and I found a coldness in the 
/ audience during the Table acts each night, that was very opposite to the 


|effects produced upon them by my acting. The dramatic parts, third act 


| of each, were as elfective as they have been elsewhere. My Frenchman 
'|is the most relished here ; and I should imagine that a far greater propor- 


determined to embark at New York, and sneak home again. Nothing, tion of Americans visit France than of English. A phrase of broken 


however, can be more complete than the contrast,—nothing more brilliant 
and decisive than my success. I opened to the greatest stock house ever 
known,—much greater than that of Cooke or Kean. Nearly 1,800 dol- 


thing more joyous in my life. They infused me with fun; I was in tip- 


top spirits; and the songs were hailed with shouts. The Tonson was | 
i 


equal in effect to the most successful of my former personations; and at 


1 English is a certain roar ; and Tonson, Talma, Jeu Singe, and Peremp 
| toire, are extolled, and certainly appreciated and understood to perfection. 
. || My * ” indefinable in its title, and unexplained in its character, 
lars! My reception was more than rapturous; J never recollect any | y “At Home,” in ’ p . 


|raised an expectation that I fear was not to be satisfied by mortal powers. 
Yet it was not a failure. The upper orders highly admire it ; but the 
other ranks of persons appear at a loss how to designate it. ‘It will 
ise, be assured, as it is better understood,” say my friends. ‘The 





the dropping of the curtain, huzzas cheered my efforts. ‘This was an im- |, Youthful Days” did rise, and went admirably. On the third night I 


portant night, as you say, and [ am sorry that it was not the second com- 
munication, as you anticipated ; but Iam content. The whole tone of 
my future proceedings will be taken from this night. This is the London 
of America; and I was forced to play at Doncaster first. All the places 
were taken for my benefit. Therefore, Price calculatec cleverly, that to 
begin the entertainments until my second engagement, would be throw- 
ing them away. I have my benefit on the eighth night,—then make a 
fresh engagement with all my novelty. Now we have had 1600 dollars 
to “ The Heir-at-Law,” and second night of Tonson. Rely upon it, the 
business is done, and my expedition will be completely successful. O 
the loss of time we must not think. 
Love to dear Charles; and say how I rejoice that he has obtained the 
Delphin Classics. I beg that he may be indulged to his wish in such 
ursuits, during my absence. God bless you both, prays daily your truly 
affectionate C. Maruews. 





TO MRS. MATHEWS. 
New York, Nov. 23d, 1822. 
I have so frequently written in high-flowing terms of my success in my | 
tours, that I have almost exhausted every term of surprise or admiration ; | 
but this is the most extraordinary hit I have ever made. Last night I had | 
my first benefit, and I shall always think it the greatest compliment ever | 
aid me. The torrents of rain which fell during the whole day (and we | 
in England don’t know what rain is) would have totally destroyed the | 
house in any town in which I have ever been. I had to wait for a hack- 
ney coach until the time I ought to have been on the stage ; but walking 
was out of the question, as nothing short of drowning appeared inevita- 
ble. It was thought by all that it would injure the house very materially, || 
as scarcely any private carriages are kept here. When I went in, to my || 
eat surprise as well as delight, Price said, “ Well, Sir, here they are. | 


Four house is full. This is the greatest compliment ever paid to an actor || 


in New York. I don’t believe that there is any other man that would | 
have had snch a house as this on such a night.” There were 1800 dol- | 


ssnci “ : a i 
lars; which is nearly as much as the house will hold. The rain must | 


have done some injury ; clse it would have overflowed instead of being || 
full; and I believe that is all the difference. No enthusiasm ever was | 
Price has shown his judgment greatly in this engagement. I | 

} 





ter. ; 
Sad oes in my last the origin of my taking to the drama. The entertain- 

ts were aske ’ ; 
slab hse, or the houses will fall off; and on the sixth night, a wet night | 


too, we had 1409 dollars to Goldfinch, the second time, and Tonson, the | 
third time. Price justly said, ‘‘ Should we not be fools to throw away our | 
strength, when they come in this way to very weakness?” Well, I must | 
do one of them for my own night. On Wednesday [ start with the “ Trip | 
to Paris.” The eventful period of which you were so anxious to hear is | 
arrived ; it is prosperous beyond our hopes. I look upon the remainder of | 
“ yin the ‘ Heir-at-Law.’” 
*, ag nano Bord Guinea.” —A. M, 
+ In“ The Road to Ruin.”—A. M. 


} severe changes, is very trying; but I have uniformly enjoyed good health, 


I- 
‘\formed “The Mail Coach Adventures,” and ‘“‘Tonson” again. The 


|| house is nearly all taken again for my second benefit ; and Price is yet 
|| sanguine as ever about a third engagement, after my return from Boston, 
| where I go on quitting this place. coed 

| In the mean time, the attentions paid to me in private are highly grati- 
fying. An ambassador from St. James's could not be more handsomely 
received. In point of compliments paid to an actor of reputation, they 
|are far beyond our own country. Letters of recommendation, are unne- 


| cessary. Generals, commodores, (admirals here,) judges, barristers, and 


t | merchants, have left their carés for me. Judge Irving, a brother of 
|| Weshington Irving, called, and introduced himself. Had I time and in- 
‘clination, IE might get into a round of visiting in the very highest society, 


|which is much more desirable and infinitely more polished than the Eng- 


1 lish in general are willing to believe. The climate, from its sudden and 


land am insensible to the eftects of the climate. Iam cheerzlul and con- 


|! tented as [ can be, when absent from all I hold dear. That God may pre- 


serve you both in health and happiness is the daily prayer of your ever 
truly affectionate. C. Matuews, 
— 
TO MRS. MATHEWS, 
Boston, Dec. 28th, 1822. 

I arrived here in health and safety on Tuesday, aftera “ teagos passig,”” 
when I thought I never should get to Providence. I was advised by 
Price to go by water, as the most pleasant and convenient, on account of 
my baggage, and that the average passage was about thirty or furty hours. 
I had a horror of two hundred and forty miles by land, with the weather 
so severe as it is here now, and therefore decidedly preferred it. But the 
wind was contrary, and we were from Thursday morning, nine o'clock, 
until Monday evening, before we got to Providence, where I landed, and 
proceeded forty miles by land, and got there time enough to be too late, 
for I was advertised to appear on Monday evening. Great was the disap- 
pointment thereof, for numbers came sixteen miles to see me ; but I could 
not possibly arrive till Tuesday, though Phillips had cold beef ready for 
me, and waited dinner on Sunday. On my arrival I found a note from 
Manners, now British consul at Boston, with whom I dined on Christmas- 


‘day, in areal English style. This is a day not universally observed in 
adic: Mi sed yantyr ge emapln Dae Bo this heat cither as to public worship or private jo'lifications. As it 


| was the 26th in the morning with you, before we had left the dinner- 
table, we drank dear Charley's health, and many happy returns of the 


ay. 
On Tuesday night I made my appearance here in Goldfinch and Tonson 
—the reception was great, and I was confirmed in my opinion that Mor- 
bleau is my best part. They huzzaed when the curtain fell. To accom- 
modate the disappointed,who could not get in, the play and farce were en- 
cored, and repeated last night with equaleffect. As I have £50 per night 
certain, I have not inquired the receipts; but the theatre was crammed. 
\ It will not hold quite a thousand dollars, but it wa ful This is the place 
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where they were so capricious to Kean, and where he refused to act to a| were too late. I shipped on all the machinery and dresses belonging to 
bad house, which was the cause of his quitting America; es he never) my own work. to goby sea (the ouly way) on the first of February to New 
acted after. It was for this reason I preferred acertainty You may re-| York.—played there on the 7th,—not arrived! Jn each night's bill the 
collect the circumstance of places being sold by auction: the same thing | “ Packet Diligence ; a Christmas at Brighton,” advertised for the next. 
occurred on Thursday. No money is taken at the doors ; and, as in Paris,| The drama was perforce substituted, and I was compelled to study Nicol 
tickets are issued only for the number the theatre will hold. The proprie- | Jarvie, in which I made a hit. When I left, they had not arrived, and we 
tors bind the manager down not to sell one more than the stipulated num-! have only just heard of their safety. Now, they must be shipped to this 
ber. On great occasions, (of which only four have occurred, Cooke, Phil- | place, so that a month has elapsed since their departure. Had I deter- 
lips, Kean, and myself,) people speculate in buying up tickets. It is) mined not to act, this woukl have been ruin. There is no help for it, but 
mobbing work to purchase them. So that the elbowing and overflowing | [ luckily have not suffered. It was curious that a few days only before 
symptoms are displayed of a morning instead of an evening. People the arrival of your bit of scarlet silk, 1 had parchased a crape dress of 
who dislike this ceremony as much as I employ porters, &c.—brawny fel-| nearly that colour, one of the most beautiful things I ever saw, and that [ 
lows—chairmen, who frequently remain there all night. When they have) am sure you will like for a winter dress, one of white, and one of a pearl 
urchased a number of tickets at a dollar each, they will sell them to the | quakerish colour, quite to your taste ; and also two scarfs, I think they are 
Cighest bidder ; and four or six dollars are sometimes given. Last night) called. 1 will consult Mrs. Price about the shawls. Carved combs are 
was a proof that the theatre is not large enough for great occasions, as a) scarce in Philadelphia, but I will attend to this commission in New York. 
repeated performance refilled the house, and fellows took their station at} I must give you a little anecdote, in general cireulation here, which is 
twelve o’clock on Thursday night, and remained till the bux-door opened | rather amus'ng, more as a picture for the fancy to realize than a story of 
to-day. Mothing can be more rapturous than my reception; and having) point. It is told as an instance of iny ‘“‘wonderful powers.” There is a 
‘made my hit here, the thing is established beyond reach 9f alarm or sus- | physician here of the name of Chapman, to whom I had a letter from Wash- 
icion. The Bostonians have given themselves a name as critics, and it| ington Irving, I saw him in September last, and had him instantly, and 
is said by themselves, that this is more like an English town than any in indulged in imitating him. When I went through in October, ¥ gave this 
America,—more literary people, better polished; and larger cities look | imitation at a party here; for like P s at Liverpool, every body knew 
up much to their opinion. Kean, in one of his speeches from the stage,| him, and it was equally droll. A gentleman present noi only laughed then, 
called it the literary emporium. I shall stay here nearly a month longer,| but when he went home he laughed again at the recollection so immode- 
and then back to New York. | rately, that his wife really thought he had an hysteric fit. In perfect 
I can hardly hold my pen. You have never seen ice, nor felt frost.| alarm, she sent the servant off for their physician. He was from home ; 
My water-jug was frozen this morning. The ice was so thick that Icould| and the servant thinking his master dying, did not stop till he found a 
not break it with one of the legs of a chair. I am, thank God, so well) doctor. Just as the patient was recovering from the effects of the coun- 
that I bear it better than the natives, decidedly. C, Maruews. terfeit doctor, in came the real Dr. Chapman; and when the patient heard 
the sound of his voice, he was off again, and was actually very near being 
bled while in his second fit.—A fact! C. Matuews. 
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TO MRS. MATHEWS. 
Boston, Jan. 12th, 1823, 

i alias, Frozen Regions. || 

If you can hold a pen, dare to go from one room to another, or to open | 

your mouth without the fear of your words being frozen up—if you can, 

exert any of your energies, then pity me as I envy you in such a case.— }| 

This is the most trying climate that I ever imagined. In short, all you | Few things are more liable to be abused in society—especially by young 
have read of Russia will apply to it. I bear it as well as can be ex-| 


| ladies—than the gift of liveliness. No doubt it gains present admiration 
pas that is to say, I have not had the slightest symptom of cold. 


EEE ——- 


A SHORT TABLE-TALK. 


ADPRESSED TO YOUNG LADIES. 





I| while they continue young and pretty—but it leads to no esteem—produ- 
ave gone through my work with health and strength; but I cannot go} ces no affection, if it be carried beyond the bounds of graceful good-humor, 
out, for I am afraid to walk, and have no desire to try their sleighing—for! She, for instance, who is distinguished for the odd freedom of her remarks 
sleighing and killing are synonymous terms with me. I have once or |, —whose laugh is loudest—whose mot is the most piqguant—who gathers a 
twice experienced the sensation in their hacks here, which are taken off| group of laughers round her—of whom shy and quiet people are afraid— 
their wheels and placed upon runners, as they call them, for, not one pair| thisis a sort of person who may be invited out—who may be thought no 
of wheels is to be seen in the town. Indeed, they could not possibly get} inconsiderable acquisition at parties whereof the general opprobrium in dul'- 
through the accumulation of snow. These people are all happy, and as} ness—but this is not the sort of person likely to become the honoured mis- 
merry as Americans can affect to be ; that vexes me, who can only make| tress of a respectable home. We lay this down as a general truth, not dc 
myself happy by anticipating a thaw, and death to their mad frolics in their | nying that everybody’s experience may suggest two or three exceptions. 
sleighs. hey whisk along at about the rate of twelve miles an hour,| For some, indeed, there are, who, from a certain luxuriance of beauty, or 
and in open carriages like the half of a boat. So fond are they of the} a nameless fascination diffusing itself lke a magnetic influence over all 
sport, that it is common for parties to go out at night ten or fifteen miles | they say and do, can seduce judgment altogether from its sovereign throne, 
to adjacent villages, dance there, and then return in these open sleighs.—} and turn even their extravagance and the r waywardness ‘to favour and to 
Funny people! they declare it is right arnest fun. I believe it is all they | prettiness.” Such magically endowed creatures must always, however, 
enjoy; so rest them merry ! | be exceptions; and it would be madness to think of imtéaiion in such 

The society here (the upper ranks—I have had no intercourse with any| cases. Such fascination is non educated, but inspired. It is not made, 
other) is quite delightful. Washington Irving's letters here afforded two} butisborn. It is a gift, not anacquirement. 
or three delightful days. At two houses in particular, I will boldly say,|| As a gencral rule, then, what is to be done in order to be prepossessing? 
that in no part of the world where I have travelled, have I seen “the Every one likes to be thought well of—to be esteemed—to inspire affec- 
thing done m better style,” as they say in England, as to dinners, ser-|/ tion. What isto be done? The most simple abstract rule is that of 
vants, furniture, literary conversation, &c. It is impossible, however pre- | Shakspeare, which applies to the art of permanently pleasing in all socie- 
judiced a man may be, to leave one of the houses of the first people here. | ty :—**Do not o’erstep the modesty of nature.” One might descant, or at 
or at New York, and make such remarks as did. A man might with | all events meditate, for hours upon the matchless beauty and mild wisdom 
equal justice speak of Irish manners generally from the specimens of it| cf this phrase But you may say that, as arule of practice, it is not defi- 
among Dublin shopkeepers. Talking of Irish manners puts me in mind | nite enovgh. You do not understand what 1t commands you to do, and to 
of English Manners. He is Consul here, and as I met him wherever I) refrain from. Well, then, let us philosophize upou this matter. Affection, 
went in old times of course we have plenty to say to each other. He has) suchas we have been alluding to, is a compound of strong individual liking, 
a very pleasant family, and is a great solace to me during this miserable | Bear in mind this latter. ; 











weather. 
' The “ Trip to Paris’ made an immense hit here, and places for the se- | 
cond night of it, to-morrow, were sold by auction yesterday, at from 12 to 
17 dollars for the first choice. This is the place where Kean lost himself. | 
He had first complimented them in a speech, and called the city the litera- | 
ry emporium of the New World, and afterwards got drunk, and would not | 
play to athinhouse. I have beat Kean here in receipts. | 
— C. Matuews. 
TO MRS. MATHEWS. 
r Philadelphia, Feb. 17th, 1823. | 
" You must not feel yourself neglected, hurt, or jealous of my long com-| 
munication to Smith, if this letter is short or dull, for it is only two days 
since I sent you off a large packet. I have made a great hit here, and my 
anxieties are all over. This is the last large city in which I shall act, and 
therefore I have no fidget left about first appearances. It was very lucky | 
for me that Price lent me “Monsieur Tonson” to read during our passage. | 
It sas been a great hit for me in the drama; and the drama has been my | 
main stay. Any thing like a tour with my own entertainment would have | 
been impossible. I want a word stronger than that to express it. There | 
are many reasons for this, but the first, like Apollo Belvi’s is enough.— | 
There is no regular conveyance for luggage, and the proprietors of coach- | 
es will not be answerable fur the loss of any article whatever. There | 
are no stage-wagons, and almost all traffic is carried on by steam-boats ; 
and in the winter months their rivers are entirely frozen up, so as to pre- | 
vent navigation. In every place I have visited, disappointment has been | 
experienced, which but for the drama would have been fatal. At Balti- |! 
more my “‘ Polly Packet” scene was a week after the time. At Boston | 
the people were dismissed after assembling about the door, for neither I | 


nor my baggage had come, and I went by water to make all sure. We | 








with considerable respect. It isnot enough that 
you amuse, interest, or even charm; you must produce at the same time 
a sentiment of respect, or else you are no more thought of than an actress 
atatheatre. Many fellows there are, with exceeding good clothes on, 
easy, impudent, laughter-loving, who are so barren-minded—so hard and 
shallow of soul, asto be incapable of respect. Such people it is chiefly 
that the very lively young lady gathers round her. In doing so she actual- 
ly gives offence to the better sort of men—men of the class from which 


|, even the lively person herself would choose that her future husband should 


be taken. Rememver, then, that along with being agreeable and intelli- 
gent—which are very, very necessary—you must be something more be- 
sides, which leads to a feeling of respect. 

And what is that? Why a sedate gentleness, whi-h is not at all incom- 
patible with a cheerful temperement, though upon the very surface it may 
seemso. But do not confound either sedateness or gentleness with va- 
cancy and silence—a something that one sees occasionally among educa- 
ted people, and which is very little else than stupidity, divested of the 
coarseness which, among the uneducated, often offends along with stupidity. 
Let your liveliness have no sprinkling of unkind smartness in it—no lond- 
ness, no broad display. And then let your judgment appear too, and let 
it be like your speech, distinct, and yet not vehement—mild, and yet not 
wanting in earnestness. Moreover if it be unfavourable, let it be shaded 
off with words of consideration or compassion; and if it be favorable, let 


| it rise into graceful eulogy, so that it may appear you have a heart as well 


as an understanding. 
And then—but no more at present; and remember you forgive the 
Table-Talker for what he has said, if in anything it displease you. He 
knows—alas! too well—thongh you tell it him not with your sil 
voices, how much easier it is to philosophise than to act philosophically— 
to teach than to do—to preach than to practice. But a habit of analysis 
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—a gentle spur to observation ef ourselves may do good, and by remind- 
ing us of an error, at least put us en the way towards its amendment. 
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NEW-YORE, SATURDAY, DECEMBE 





R 21, 1839. 
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JOTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON. 





Nemser Firreen. 





Intending to go and see Knowles’s new play on Tuesday, I bought a 
copy when in town on Saturday, and took it with me to the country to | 
read first at leisure. By the time this reaches you, you will probably have | 
read it too, and like me, I have uo doubt, have risen from the perusal in | 
perfect astonishment. I as much expected that Knowles would have | 
shewn a third eye in his forehead, as have written such a play as “* Love,” 
after “the Wife” and “the Hunchback.” It is a sort of production, of | 
which, if I had read it singly, without knowing the author, I should have | 
said, there is invention which has left the mind bankrupt that created it | 
—(the feeling, by the way, with which I read the first “‘ Sketches by Boz,” | 
the “ Cyril Thornton,” of Hamilton, Lockhart’s “ Valerius,” and some | 
other books which have turned out to be the sole gem of their respective | 
authors.) The ‘Maid of Mariendorpt” was a step downward, which all | 
Knowles's admirers looked upon with pain. 
that his steps would still be downward. 
his oracle. 





It was natural to expect | 
I, for one, had lost my faith in | 
I believed his inspiration gone. But with all the sympathy 
and admiration of my heart, I rejoice that he has disappointed us. He | 
has—gloriously. There has not been such a play written in Knowles’s | 
day as this—which is, I believe, his thirteenth! And, now, (thank hea- 
ven for the precedent) his failures, instead of steps to his decline, will be | 
looked upon like the downward circles of the falcon—but preparations for 
a more airy wheel, and a dart into the eye of the sun. 

I went to the theatre on Tuesday with fear again, that the representa- 
tion would come short of the effect of perusal. The house was crammed i 
before the curtain drew up, and the pit was an unusually well-dressed as- || 
semblage, two thirds I should think, femaies. Mrs. Mathews has shewn I 
her knowledge of effect in the embellishment of the house, and Covent | 
Garden now has a gay and full-dress air which it never had to my eye 
before The private boxes were filled, Lady Morgan and one of her 
beautiful nieces in the box opposite us. It was, if I am not mistaken, 
the seventh or eighth representation of the play, the house every succeed- 
ing night getting fuller, while the Haymarket, with Bulwer's “ Sea Cap- | 
tain” falls off nightly in the same proportion—one of those practical cri- | 
tiques upon the merits of the two, which there is no attributing to “ fear | 
er favour.” HI 


The young Countess (played by Ellen Tree) is discovered in the second i 


scene, listening to a favourite serf; Huon, who, sitting at an antique desk || 
at a respectful distance, is reading to her the story of a high-born dame | 
who loved a low-born minstrel. ‘The Countess’s ruling passivn is pride, {| 
and she indignantly tells the serf that the minstrel in the end turns out || 
to bea nobie cavalier in masquerade, and that his reading of the tale is | 
wrong and presumptuous. Huon, the serf, has been the favourite of the 
Countess’s father, who has educated him to all the accomplishments of a | 
knight for the sake of amusing himself, and furnishing a superior attend- | 
ant for his noble daughter. ‘The two, you will have foreseen, are thus i 
got iuto mischief, which it is the business of the play to get them out of, i 
and very admirably and beautifully it is done. ! 

Ellen Tree enacted the proud Countess in love with her slave, as she | 
does everything else—to the perfection of taste, and the limit of her phy- 
sical powers. It is a part in which the shades of emotion and expression 


| 


— —— —_ — = 


! actress to the picture in the imagination. Lungs and beauty added to the 
|| other seale, I am not sure Helen Faucit’s performance of the part would 
'lnot be more effective. Yet Miss Tree off the stage is much the hand- 
\ 

Hi 
| close look and daylight, and Miss Faucit’s large features, dark complexion, 
ll and « inky eyes” illuminating superbly from the foot-lights. 


somer woman—the fine-cut edges of Miss Tree’s features requiring a 


Anderson, who played Huon, is the best tragedian now on the English 
‘stage, after Macready and Kean. He has a deep, rich voice, good per- 
|| son, natural grace, and evidently both taste and 


industry. His part was 


| 
| well studied, and brought out great applause. I do not think it could 
| : 

| have been done better. 


'| Madame Vestris played Catherine, and delighted the audience for the 
i Ps} ° 





th time with her superb legs in bredeguins and tights, and that 
'is not all she should be praised for. 


| 
} 
The scenery, the dresses, the stage- 
business, and her own easy and excellent playing, were all the work of 


‘the most accomplished dramatic artist living. She is in her proper field 
|| as the manager of the largest theatre in London, and she will carry her 
‘point in making it the most popular. 


| Ihave as yet hardly spoke of the language of the play. I think it has 

too much of Knowles’s principal fault—alove of inversion which amounts 

\ But let the world find out those passages for itself. 
} g 


| to obscurity. See 
for the present, some of the beauties. 


In the first scene between the 
Countess and Huon, is a prettily imagined tribute to her mental supe 
riority :— 


| 


Countess. See’st 
My station, and thine own? 
Huon. I see my own. 


Countess. 
Huon. I cannot, for the fair 
O’ertopping height before. 
Countess What height ? 
Huon. 
That towerest *bove thy station!—Pardon me! 
O, wouldst thou set thy rank before thyself? 
Wouldst thou be honor’d for thyself, or that ? 
Rank that excels its wearer, doth degrade. 
Riches impoverish, that divide respect. 
Oh, to be cherish’d for one’s self alone ! 
To owe the love that cleaves to us to nought 
Which fortune’s summer—winter—gives or takes! 
To know that while we wear the heart and mind, 
Feature and form, high Heaven endow’d us with, 
Let the storm pelt us, or fair weather warm, 
We shall be loved! Kings, from their thrones cast down, 
Have bless’d their fate, that they were valued for 
Themselves and net their stations, when some knee, 
That hardly bow’d to them in plenitude, 
Has kiss’d the dust before them, stripp’d of all. 


Not mine? 


Thyself! 


Most subtly frue to nature—to woman’s nature—is the way in which 
J y 


|| the Countess essays to cover that betrayal of anxious love into which she 


Ulrick.—As yet, he cannot stand. 
Countess.—Indeed !—O !—ay !— 
It was a heavy shock. I have a horror, 
And always had, of lightning. Do you know 
Tt takes away my wits! Did you not feel 
As I did Catherine, when they thought the lightning 
Had kill’d the serf! A dreadful thing isdeath! — 
And most of all, by lightning! where is my hawk? 
O, they had charge to bring him after me, 
And here they come. Let’s meet them, Catherine. 
[ Going, stops and turns tolook at Huon. 
Ulrick.—He still grows better, madam. 
Countess.—Whao, sir ’—O, 
The serf!—Why, Catherine, where’s your hawk ? 
Catherine.—I have lost him. 
Countess.—I hope the lightning has not strack him. 
Come: 
We’il have fair weather yet. 


And very fine is the way in which the sagacious councillor comments 
upon this :— 


Ulrick.—What, my liege, 
But love, such contradiction could beget? 
When did cold scorn look, speak, and act like love ? 
Woman or man is known by fits and starts, 
More than by habits, which may be put on ; 
For those s» take the judgment off its guard, 
‘That inmost thoughts are shown. With care for him, 
She all forgot herself. Had doubt remain’d, 
It had vanish’d when assurance of his safety 
Restored collectedness, which brought with it 
Slight of the thing that, but a moment gone, 
Seem’d essence of her being. 


T will now quote from what I consider to be the two greatest and most 


are more nice than usual, and she is of course better fitted than any other | highly-wrought scenes of the play—the conclusion of the fourth act, be- 
actress to play it—but there are, of course, bursts of towering passion |} tween the Countess and Huon, after the latter has become ennobled by 
here and there, which go beyond her lungs, as well as allusions here and || and the favourite of the Empress ; and t!e opening of the fifth act, be- 
there to the Countess’s beauty, which make the eye turn off from the | tween the Countess and the Empress, in which the former accuses the 
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latter of having robbed her of her lover. From the last, which is as 
boldly conceived as delicately executed, I will only cite two noble pas- 


sages :— 
Empress.—Girl, be direct with me, 
Nor in the headlong passion of your soul, 
That seems to joy in strife and wrack, forget 
Tis your liege lady that vouchsafes you audience. 
Countess.—That I forget, and every thing beside, 
Except one thing, iu still revolving which 
The earth hath shrunk in estimation 
Into a grain—the sun into a spark ! 
Nought hath kept substance but my desolation, 
Which seems to me to fill up space itself 
Till nothing else hath room. 
* * * * * 
Countess.—The heart 
Will speak, despite the checks of shows and forms, 
Shadows compared to its realities ! 
Ts it not so with thee !—e’er hast thou felt 
A pang ?—and if thou hast, whose, then, thy palace? 
‘Thy retinue?—thy guards ’—thy empire !—Gone 
With all their proud appurtenances, and 
No habitation left thee, but thy breast, 
The only house of happiness or woe ! 
How shall it be with me, then, with a heart 
Madden’d with torture? Shail I cast about 
To furnish looks, and words, and tones, for things 
I have no interest in, and thou, that hast, 
In equal case wouldst give to disregard ! 


The first I give nearly entire :— 
Countess.—Is Huon here, and does not Huon speak? 
Absent so long, no greeting for a friend— 
A woman, too !—no salutation kind, 
Prelude of happy news she’d joy to hear,— 
Relation of adventures she would thrill 
To listen to,—exploits she would wonder at 
And the next moment at her wonder blush, 
Knowing whose arm achieved them ! 
Huon.—I am glad 
To find you well. 
Countess. —Y ou are glad to find me well? 
I hope you are! It were not saying much, 
I trust, to say I know youare! You are glad 
To find me well! Is that your news for me? 
If ‘tis, it is strange news. 
Huon.—Y ou wish'd to see me, 
And I am here to learn your will. 
Countess.— More news! 
You are a friend worth parting with, you bring 
Such marveis home with you. Sometime methinks 
Since last we met together, and you are glad 
To find me well; and, as I wished to see you, 
You are here to learn my will! You were not here 
Had I not sent for you. 
Huon.—It would have been 
Presumptuous. 
Countess —Presumptuous ! 
Huon.—Yes, Madam, 
In the serf. 
Countess.—No, sir, not in the favourite 
Of the Empress '!—Huon, this is not the way 
We ought tomeet! It should not be in anger. 
You are come home, and you are welcome home. 
Requires my tongue a backer to get credence? 
Well! there’s my hand beside. Do you not take 
My hand? 
Huon.—You are a noble lady, Madam, 
‘Whose father was my lord, by leave of whom 
I thought and had a will—did what I did— 
Yea, kept the very blood within my veins. 
Behoves it I should take his daughter's hand! 
Countess.— You mock me. 
Huon.—Would I did, and ’twere a dream! 
But dreams are not repeated dav by day, 
And day by day reminds me of a time 
J was your father’s serf. 
Countess.—No more of this. 
Huon.—Oh! would no more! The wounded body heals, 
The pain is over, all is sound again, 
A scarreminds you of it—nothing more ! 
Not so, the heart, you lacerate it once ! 
Habit may dull, pursuit engross—divert— 
But never are you ransom’d from the throe. 
Live your meridian out it comes again, 
Fresh as at first, to make you writhe anew. 
Countess.—We do not meet to talk of grievances, 
Huon. I offer’d you my hand just now. 
Why do you weep! I did not give it you 
To kiss it with your tears! 
Huon.—O, ’tis a hand 
Thou hast forbidden mine to meet. 
Countess.—No Huon, 
Not as friends!—I°l] see him clearly first— 
Sit down and let us talk. I have fifty things 
I want to say to you, yet know not which 
To begin with. Huon, do you like the Empress? 


























Huon.—Like her! 
Countess.—Yes, like her,—that’s the word I said. 
Perhaps it should be “Jove ker!” 
Huon.—Love her, Madam !— 
Countess.—I see youdo! Goon. What were you going 
To say ? 
Huon.—O, contrast marvellous! beyond 
Belief of nature! 
Countess.—Ay! ’twixt her and me!’ 
Goon! Thecontrast? Best we understand 
Each other! Well? The contrast? 
* * * * * 
Huon.— Whate’er has pass’d, 
Is pass’d, and, profitless to memory, 
Were better be forgotten. 
Countess.—Ay?t Indeed! 
So easily done? Well beit so! Tis past, 
And so should be forgotten. Please you, now 
Turn to the Empress. You have painted me ; 
Proceed to her. Come, let me see what hand 
You will make of her picture. When I ask’d you once 
If you liked her, you did echo me !—and then 
I ask’d you if you loved her, and again 
You echo’d me! I want an answer, not 
Aneche. Well, sir? well? 
Huon.—Madam, I love 
Aad honour her. 
Countess. —Thou art rewarded, pride ! 
Meet'st thy deserts! Show thy high breeding now! 
Tread stately ! throw thy spurning glances round ! 
And talk as miglity things as though the earth 
Were made for thee alone! Where’s thy domain? 
Gone! And thy palace, what is it? a ruin! 
And what art thou thyself? a beggar now! 
Huon, you loved me once! 
* * * * * * 
Huon.—Thou lovest me?1—O, fate! There was atime, 
*Twere more than bliss, if more could be, to know it; 
But now ’tis misery ! 
Countess.—’Tis misery ! 
Art thou in such a strait indeed as that, 
To give my love for thee so harsh a name ? 
What shall I call it taen? Gain me a name 
Will stand for something worse than misery— 
Will paint the case of a high, noble maid, 
Who stoop’d to love a serf; nay, stopp’d not there, 
But told her passion to him—misery ! 
Huon.—I am no more a serf. 
Countess. —Thou art ennobled ; 
Yet art thou still the same ; thou hast won honours, 
Rewards of deeds in spite of thy base blood 
Achieved by thee! 
Huon.—Nay, Madam, spare my blood, 
And pardon me, its owner, if I say 
It is not base. 
Countess.—It is! what should it be 
But base? A serf did give it thee, a serf 
Gave him.his blood! ‘Trace back the current, sir, 
Far as you can, and you will find it base, 
Nothing but base. 
Huon.—Madam, men’s natures are 
Their blood ; they hate no other—high or low. 
* * * * * 


Is my blood base ? 

Countess.—No, Huon, mine was base 
To let me call it so. 

* * * * 
The Empress loves thee,,Huon ! 

Huon.—No. 

Countess.—But she does. 
Thou art her favourite. She 
Hath chained thee to her throne. 

Huon.—No. 

Countess.—But she has! ’ 
Thou hast made merchandise, 
Most shameful merchandise of thy allegiance ! 
Broken oaths as tiny shel!s which at a touch 
Do fall to powder! 

Huon.—Broeken oaths! 

Countess.—Yes, vaths! 
Thy life was ail one oath of love to me! 
Sworn to me daily, hourly, by thine eyes, 
Which, when they saw me, lighten’d up as though 
An angel’s presence did embrace their serse, 
That I have seen their very colour change, 
Subliming into lines past earthliness. 
Talk of the abjuration of the tongue— 
Compare love’s name, a sound which any life 
May pipe! a breath! with holy love itself! 
Thou’rt not forsworn because thou tooks't no oath ! 
What were thy accents then? thy accents, Huon? 
O! they did turn thy lightest words to oaths, 
Vouching the burden of a love-fraught soul! 
Telling a tale which my young nature caught 
With interest so deep, *twas conn’d by heart 
Before I knew the fatal argument ! 
Huon, I charge thee, quit the service of the Empress! 
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Knowles says in his preface ‘** Upon the pleasant borders of the beauti- 
ful Loch Ard, and of its’ appropriate neighbours, the Dhu Lochan and 
Loch Kolm, the greater portion of this drama was composed. It was 
adelightful task ; cheered, as it was, by the kind solicitude of my friend, 
Robert Dick, Esq., and of his family. Never shall I forget the time I 
passed under their hospitable roof—to the calm and content afforded me, by 
which I attribute no small portion of the success—if I may say success 
— that attended my labours. Never shall I forget the anxious, warm- 
hearted host, who one day laughingly snatched my fishing-rod out of my 
hand, when I was going to play truant; and admonishing me that school- 
hours were not over yet—for it was noon, and I had limited myself to 
evenings, for indulgence in the angle—set me to my book and pencil; on 
which occasion, the fruit of compelled industry was one of the best scenes 
in the play.” This little passage of autobiography, to my mind, is a 
whole beam of light upon the natural, child-like, and frank character of 
Sheridan Knowles. 


I went to the Haymarket an evening or two since to see Bulwer’s new 
play of “the Sea Captain.” It was the third evening of its representa- 
tion, and I was promised a disappointment in getting a place, but popular 
as the play is, and popular as Power is, (Whose “ Last Legs” was the af- 
terpiece) the house was not more than half filled. I got a capital seat 
without any very near neighbor, and saw the performance in great comfort. 

I glory in Bulwer, and [ should rejoice in his popularity and success, 
were his merit far less than it is—for he is popular and successful in spite 
of crilicism. His reputation, steamer-like, runs into the very eye of the 
contrary winds of envy, malice, and uncharitableness, and it is as much a 
wonder, and to my mind, almost as glorious a triumph as_ steam itself.— 
Why, Bulwer is but thirty-two, I believe, and without one word of praise 


from the great tribunals of criticism, he stands in the very plenitude of | 


renown and popularity—his plays depreciated by every magazine and 
newspaper of the day, yet perfectly successful—his novels received in 
killing silence by the reviewers, yet seized on and read by all classes with 


the greatest avidity—his person, and his character, and his family the sub- | 
ject of constant detraction, yet himself courted in society and honoured by | 


his sovereign with a baronetcy, and living in a charmed circle of luxury, 
admiration and literary ecmolument. 
things. 


This is certainly a new state of 
Authors did not use “ to be called happy till they were dead.”— 
The false oracles are falling into disrespect, and the Otway of our day may 
get his crust before he is so starved as to be choked with it. God be 
thanked. 

By the time this reaches you, “ The Sea Captain” will be re-published, 
and perhaps played in New-York, and I need not anticipate your own cri- 
ticisms. I like it less than either of Bulwer’s other plays, but I do not 
(for the reasons above) rejoice the less in its success. The part of Violet, 
which the author has made next to nothing, Helen Faucit made, by her 
mere bye-play, the most attractive and interesting in the play. (How 
much—how very much—depends on the acter!) Inonescene, particu- 
larly, which Macready thought he had all to himself, when the Sea Cap- 
tain tells to Lady Arundel (his unacknowledged and unknown mother) the 
story of his early life and abandonment on a plank at sea, Violet, whom 
he loves, has nothing to do but listen. I would walk twenty miles to 
see her listen to that story again. The intense interest, the girl-like pride 
and fondness for her lover, the alternate glance from the narrator’s face to 
Lady Arundel’s (on whom she wishes him to make a favourable impres- 
sion) and the natural, picture like changes of attitude and countenance, 
combined in a piece of acting which I deliberately record as the best I 
have ever seen, for the time it lasted. America would do for Helen Faucit 


what she did for Malibran,— appreciate and stamp her for future recognition | 


by England. She degan here, and is still, in public estimation, at school. 
She should try the Prophetess owt of “her own country.” 

Power’s ‘‘Last Legs’"needed no clapping of ha..ds—for the uncontrollable 
laughter of the audience drowned all other demonstration of applause. He 
represents, in this piece, an Irish gentleman, Mr. O'Callaghan, who was 
“born to as fine a circle of unpaid tradesmen as ever was handed down 
from a grandfather,” but whose “expectations” of being gentecly support- 
ed by his ancestors’ butcher, baker, grocer and tailor, are brought to a cru- 


el stand-still in the very prime of his life. The first scene opens with his 
appearance at the door of a “Dr. Birch,” who had advertised for a 
teacher of elocution. Disappointed in his application, he is philosophizing 
over his last shilling (which he fishes from the depths of his pocket with 
the most amusing difficulty) when a servant rushes by in despair at not 
finding a physician for his master, and muttering something about ‘a 
hundred pounds for a Doctor.” ‘ Js there so much coin in existence !”— 
exclaims the hungry O’Callaghan, offering his services at once to cure 
anything for half the money. He is introduced to the house of a weal- 
thy gentleman, whose son, the patient, turns out to be a love-sick Cantab, 
shamming illness to avoid going back to college. O’Callaghan and the pa- 
tient soon come to an understanding, and form an alliance to further cach 





‘other's plans—all sorts of dramatic contre-temps interfering, however, to 
threaten the success of the plot. The aunt of the young man turns out 
to be the ** Lydia” of O’Callaghan’s days of dash and love-making, and 
trusting that she will not recognize her once gay admirer in the “seedy 
\black’’ and shirtless cravat of the assumed Doctor, he gives, when 
‘asked for his address, the card of a “Doctor Banks” which he chances to 

have in his pocket. Dr. Banks, however, whose acquaintance he had 
made on the road, turns out to be the long absent father of the Cantab’s 
lady-love, and O'Callaghan is immediately hailed with a most unexpected 
welcome by a pretty girl, who, (the seedy Doctor nothing loth) throws her 
| aims about his neck and overwhelms him with kisses. This is not to the 
taste of the lover, and much less to the widowed “Lydia,” who recogni- 
zes O'Callaghan at the first glance, and the quartette is in most huinorous 
confusion. Power's replies to all their reproaches, and his acting in all 
his assumed characters, were admirable. I forgot to mention that the 

'drollest part of the play to the audience, was a cure by animal magnetisw, 

‘| practised through the patient’s connivance by the pretended Doctor. The 
piece ended with the marriage of all the single people, including the re- 
duced Irishman and the wealthy widow, and the curtain fell amidst the 
most riotous applause. Power is certainly inimitable in his line, and as a 

| proof that people would rather laugh than cry, the house was much ful+ 
ler during the performance of “ Last Legs’ than either before or after.— 

| A large portion of the audience had apparently come only to see Power. 





Tue War Over.—Sing jubilates for this auspicious result. All 
bloodless is the untrodden snow on the Helderbarrack Mountains. One 
thousand and four hundred political economists of that classic region have 
molted their feathers, shaken out their primings, spiked the Artillery, and 
resumed their labours and their meerschaums. Greatly rejoice we at this 
ovation. For four long weeks we trembled for the issue of this momen- 
tous outbreak. It was terrible to think of it. It was so supernatural that 
the stolid nature of the phlegmatic Hollanders should have been so aroused 
that they dared defy the Empire State, and with arms, beard the lion 
ii his lair. Oh, for the penof the immortal Knickerbocker to record these 
| great events, these mighty doings. The sons of liberty are ever indi- 
genous in the land of mountains and torrents. Thence have sprung 
earth’s greatest heroes, and the inspired pen of the ‘‘ gentle Geoffrey” is 
alone required to draw the picture and give to the world another model of 
a man—another Tell—another Wallace. Yet not the Helderbarrack 
heroes alone should have their praises chaunted in Homeric verse, or in 
te soft cadence of harmonious prose. The page of history which re- 
coris the deathless doings of the ‘‘ immortal few,” will blazon the deeds 
of those who, amid clanking armour, fearlessly prepared their knapsacks 
and their rations for the expected strife. They, too, on mounted chargers, 
with streaming plumes and golden spurs, deserve a place in the page of 
glorious warfare, and the shrieking fifers and noisy drummers, who would 
have drowned the groans of Helderbarrack’s dying sons, must not be for- 
gotten. What a theme for the minstrel—what a subject for history— 
what a scene for a picture. 








Narionat Covrtesy.—We are pleased to learn that the reports of 
cannon on Tuesday were occasioned by the exchange of salutes at the 
‘Navy Yard, between the Texian brig of war Colorado, Commodore 
Moore, and the station ship. These courtesies are always pleasing indi- 
cations of mutual respect, but they are particularly grateful when prac- 
| tised between two Republics allied by every tie that can encourage @ 
good understanding, and cemented by interests that are equally dear to 
| both countries. 





Winter Pieasures.—We hear, almost with feelings of envy, that the 
whole country, north and east of us, is covered with a goodly depth of 
| snow, and that the gay music of bells and fine sleighing are enlivening 

the dreariness of winter, while we, on the sea-board, are without this 

charming mantle, and are shivering over frozen pavements and slippery 

sidewalks. The winter pleasures of town and country differ as much in 
, seasons like this as in summer, and we hardly havea stronger desire to 
' participate in the cooling and quict' luxuries of leafy June, than we now 

have to leave the city and enjoy the gay festivities, the glorious rides over 
| hill and dale—the warm greetings—the merry gatherings, and the crackling 
fires that may every where be found in the interior. We here have parties, 
and balls, and routs, and amusements, endless ; but what are these compared 
/to a scat, well lined and furred, behind two spanking bays, trotting their 
twelve miles to the hour, to the brisk jingling of mellow-toned bells. At 
| your side sits the pride of your eye, none the less lovely from the mantling 
| blood on her cheek, kissed by the keen air as you skim along the smooth 
| surface of the well-trod path. ‘Then there is the kind and hospitable wel- 

come that awaits you, the thought of it increases your speed—you arrive 
| —the smoking horses are covered and stabled—you are ushered into a 
| warm parlour, brilliant with a fire of glowing hickory—you answer a thou 
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sand tender questions while pulling of your upper-benjamin and your furs 
—you draw around the family hearth, nerved by the cold, to fecl yourself 
a Hercales, and to talk as well as a happy heart, a gay spirit and a good 
appetite will let you. ‘Then comes the ride home again—but we must 
rein up—there are some things even Mrs. Grundy should not hear, and 
we are the last to betray the confidence which, sleigh-riding of a winter’s 
evening is always thought to impose on all participators in its unequalled 
delights. 








more violent gale, accompanied with snow, than has recently occurred on | 
the coast of Massachusetts. ‘The great number of lives lost—over fifty — | 


and the sufferings of the survivors, together with the numerous wrecks || ents during the past three weeks of the session—very. 


strewed along the coast, present most painful objects to the mind, and 
bring to memory those appalling scenes that occurred in this vicinity 
two years since. 


Now, if there be any thing of the least practical use in all the recent 
lecturing on the subject of storms in this city, might not many of these 
frightful shipwrecks have been prevented! Might not the knowledge of 
the coming tempest have induced the luckless mariner to seek some safe 
retreat? Is it possible that there is any mode, generally unknown, of as- 
certaining the approach of a storm? He, indeed, would be a philanthro- 
pist who could make his theory subservient to a practical purpose ; but if 
it be all theory—if ingenious and plausible argument—brilliant lecturing - 
and fanciful experiments are to be the end-all here—then it were well 
they were done and quickly. We donot wish to be over curious, but we | 
should like to know if the late gale was known to Prof. Espy or any of 
his pupils before we had news of it through the papers. 











Carrarn Witkes or tHe Exptorine Exrspirion.—We are pleased 
to obseve the course taken by the leading papers of all parties toward this | 
young and accomplished officer, in relation to certain statements purporting 
to come from some individual connected with the expedition, and reflect- 
ing on the conduct and ability of Captain Wilkes, and his fellow officers. 
Anonymous calumnies bear on the face of them prima facie evidence of | 
falsehood, and when the object of attack is so far removed as to be unable | 
to refute the charges made, it is a matter ef duty to check the injurious 
representations until the facts can be had from authentic sources. As 
Americans we should cherish and watchover the fame of those who have || 
gone under the flag of vur country into the unexplored regions of the 
polar seas, and who have already encountered »with manly fortitude the 
hazardous vicissitudes of those inhospitable climates. An intelligent wri- | 
ter remarks with some fecling that—‘‘Captain Wilkes was selected to 
command the expedition for his peculiarly philosophic mind, and the ener- 
gy and perseverance he had exhibited in the service. The officers who 
sought this service are known for their nautical skill and scientific attain- 
ments. They have much to achieve and endure.—Those who know them || 
have full faith that they will vindicate the honor of their country wherever | 1 
they are, and entitle themselves to its gratitude and reward.” 








Tue Great Bank Fravp.-—Commercial circles were thrown into great |, 
consternation, early this week, by the announcement that the Schuylkill | H 
Bank of Philadelphia, through its Cashier, had become involved in trans- | | 
actions of the darkest character. Subsequent arrivals have confirmed | 
this intelligence, and it is now asserted that frauds have been committed || 
on the Bank of Kentucky to an enormous extent. The entire disgrace of || 
this transaction is thrown on the late Cashier, who is said to have com- | 
mitted the undisguised fraud without the knowledge of the President and ! 
Directors, for the sole purpose of sustaining the Bank. The Cashier, || 
certainly, was the most magnanimous rogue we ever heard of, thus to put 
soul and body at risk for the benefit of a public Institution. However, 
the community will await the decision of the proper tribunals before it 
condemns, lest, unfortunately, it confound the innocent with the guilty. | 
There certainly is something very “ rotten in the State of Denmark.” 


| 








Prorrssor Grimes proposes to afford our citizens an opportunity of | 
listening to his original and ingenious theory of Phrenology, which he is | | 
said to illustrate by the anatomy of the skull and brain of animals, in a |) 
manner at once convincing and eloquent. He will have many pupils and || | 
followers, we have no doubt, for our married phrenologians have so nearly | 
forgotten all they learned from Professor Combe that they hardly know how 
to educate their children, and some even withhold them from schools al- 
together, lest the natural painter might mistake his indications, and turn 
out a rat-catcher, or embryo Statesman dwindle into a bill-sticker. But | 
now we shall have these developements of the brain more fully explained, 
and so far as the resemblance holds good between any sorry urchin’s head 
and those of the lion, wolf, or monkey, &c., he will be found fitted for war, 





SS 


Tue tate Snow Storm —We have no recollection of hearing of a | 


| without this bone to gnaw with relish—or growl over in anger. 


iment of his body. 


|| the different phases of his charac’er with singular fidelity. 


| of their excellence to grace our own columns. 
| temptation. 


—— - — 
‘wade, or dandyism. A musician’s cerebral organization ay proaches that 
of the singing birds—a dancer’s that of the antelope—a politician’s the 
fox—a defamer’s the jackal, and so on. But seriously, our phrenolc gians 
must not show themselves so bigoted as not to listen to this new theory. 
It is, indeed, ingenious, and as the science is yet in its infancy, and has 
failed to produce all those practical results which were once expected 
from it, may we not justly apprehend, that it has been pursued on tke 
wrong track, and, therefore, the sooner we get back to original di‘a and 
start anew, the safer it will be for us—* philosophically speaking.” 














Concress—THE SPEAKER AND THE Messacr.—A very edifying spec- 
tacle have our Representatives at the Capitol presented their constitu- 
We read papers 
on both sides, and it is amusing to observe with what nonchalance each 
party print charges the opposing party with all this delay and turmoil and 
bickering. We see nothing, however, so very anamolous in the conduct 
of the house. We say nothing abovt the propriety of such scenes, 
but when was it ever otherwise in all large bodies of men, where 
party was the pervading spirit that ruled and influenced the minds of all. 
That Republics are ungrateful has passed into a proverb,—that ours is so, 
remains perhaps to be proved, but that we are making ourselves obnoxious 
to a more vital charge seems less problematical. We will not sermonize, 
however, but rather express our thankfulness that the House has at length 
elected a Speaker, and that the long waited for Message may soon be ex- 
pected. 

This is a state paper always looked for with interest and read with ea- 
gerness throughout the land. It can never be more welcome. than now, 
| indeed there are many individuals that cannot possibly live out the winter, 
There are 


,however so many ways of getting it, that we believed our readers 
would prefer its omission, rather than to find it filling a full moiety of our 
|| pages, we shall therefure forego the honoar of its insertion. 





A ContTinvaTion oF THE Memoirs or Crtartes Matuews, Come- 
|DIAN, by Mrs. Mathews.—-Lea § Blanchard. For sale by Wiley 4 Put- 
nam. 


Mr. Mathews was an honor to humanity and to his profession. Unfor- 


| tunately for himself, he was physically a mass of nervous excitability, 


and his mind more or less yielded to the influence of the mordid tempera- 
But in all the higher attributes of a gentleman, no 
man was more punctilious—no friend truer—no husband and father more 
attentive and kind. His memoirs, which have now been furnished the 


world by Mrs. Mathews, are replete with all that can interest the admir- 
| ers of this singular man. 


His letters are very amusing, and display-all 
Tle work 
_has the appearance of being eked out somewhat immoderately, yet this 
_may be forgiven in one who measured the interest felt by others in the 
career of her husband by her own, and who has evidenced such undying 
irespect for his virtues and his memory. The American reader will now 
| and then find a passage in his letters that may appear illiberal and bigoted, 
‘but it will be more than redeemed by the honest expression of his feel- 
ings of gratitude, and his admiration of our country. Besides, it must 
| be always borne in mind that whether at home or abroad—except on the 
| stage—poor Mathews saw and felt everything through an absolutely dis- 
eased medium, and his imagination so fertile in everything that could dis- 
‘tort his views and render him utterly unhappy, was ever wakeful, and 
feeding ou the very heart-strings of its victim. So much of the work as 


relates to his first theatrical tour in the United States will be found in 


our columns, and may be taken as a fair specimen of the style of his let- 
ters. 





Tue Fatt or Aztanan anv ornEer Poems, by A. Alexander, Esq. ; pub- 
lished by W. M. Morrison.—We have received from Messrs. Gould, New- 
man & Co., a very superbly printed volume of poetry, bearing the above 


title, and have been highly gratitied with its contents. The principal 


| poem is of the heroic cast, and is founded on the generally acknowledged 


fact, that America was, at aremote per.od, peop'ed by a race of men advar- 
ced in civiliza‘ion, and living in cities—the fall of one of which is made tke 
| theme ofthe poet. There is much manliness of thought and a vigorous style 
sustained throughout. Many passages possess great beauty, aud as a 
whole it is creditable to the author. One or two of the minor poems 
strike us as peculiarly happy, and we are strongly tempted to avail ourselves 
We may yet yield to the 





Tue Governess—By the- Countess of Blessington; 2 Vols. 
Blanchard—For sale by Wiley § Putnam. 

This recent production, from the prolific pen of her ladyship, though 
laying clam to some knowledge of the diversified shades of human 
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character, lacks the charm of high-toned finish and refinement which 
usually invest the clever and oft-times brilliant emanations of her imagi- 





ation. There is, however, much to render the progress and fate of the | 
tender-hearted orphan Governess attractive. Asa spirited touch of her || 


ladyship’s style at showing up the deformities of real life, we have ex- 
tracted a scene from the second volume, which is not deficient in humour 
however exaggerated it may be found. 





Taves or THE Grotesque anp Aranesque—By Edgar A. Poe: 2 po : ‘ 
at the Tabernacle, on Thursday evening, which gave great delight to a 


Vols. Lea & Blanchard ; for sale by Wiley § Putnam. 

We have skimmed over the surface of these volumes and find them pos- 
sessed of a fair claim upon our admiration. A sparkling dash of fancy, 
sentiment and wit intermingled,—clothed in rich language, and _pink’d 


tesque”’ admirably sustained, recommend these Tales to those who 
hail with avidity a novelty in the literary mart. 








Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 

Tha history of the modern stage contains no parallel to the success 
which has attended the unassisted efforts of Madame Celeste for the last 
five years. Her first visit to America was unaccompanied by any very 
marked triumphs. She was admired for her personal beauty and great 
agility ; but even as a dancer she was deemed to be wanting in graceful- 


ness and that degree of apparent repose which is the crowning glory of | 


the consummate artist. She returned to France, and there discovered 
that her forte was pathetic pantomime. Having accomplished herself in 
this mystic art, she passed over to England, and in both metropolitan and 
provincial theatres produced no inconsiderable sensation. She then came 
to America, and from her first appearance to the present time she has en- 
joyed an uninterrupted round of triumphs. Pleasing as a dancer, and 
excelled but by few, she is yet more admired for her origiaal and master- 
ly personations of dumb-show, in which she is confessedly without a rival. 
It has always been somewhat mysterious to us how it was that this lady’s 
pantomime should produce so remarkable an effect on the stoutest hearted. 
We have seen more tears shed at her exhibitions of silent grief, than on 
all other theatrical occasions put together. It is not necessary that you 
follow the piece from the opening, with a full comprehension of the plot. 
to find yourself yiclding to the mysterious influence of her power. In any 
single scene, a chain of sympathy will establish itself between her seem- 
ing woe and the spectator’s heart, that will at once arrest his thoughts, 
and bend his mind into active commisseration and sorrow. It is not en- 


tirely her acting nor her gestures, for we do not particularly admire either- | 


the one is somewhat over-strained and mechanical, and the other too quick, 
studied and sudden. If she were to speak, however, tlie spell would dis- 
solve, and does not this give us some clew to an explanation—and may 
not her power over her audience be mainly owing to the vivid expression 
of abandonment and corroding sorrow depicted in her attitudes and her 
countenance, and to our naturally strong and quick sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate—for the poor mute—sensitively alive to her great deprivation, 
wild with agony that she cannot vindicate her innocence, and most touch- 
ingly beautiful in her tears, and her earnest approaches to language through 
signs 1—Such, it seems to us, is the only explanation that will account 


for an effect always produced by her inimitable personations. The ap- || 


pearance of Madame Celeste at the Park during the past week, has been 
followed with less success than was probably anticipated. The weather— 


the great attractions at the other houses, and the want of novelty in her | 


characters, have doubtless caused this disappointment—though on no oc- 
casion has the theatre been by any means deserted. The Bayadere and a 
variety of her pantomimic characters have been the chief attractions, and 
in each she has fulfilled the expectations of her many admirers. 

The Vandenhoffs will shortly appear, and we are looking forward with 
more than common interest to the event, for we hope they will produce 
Mr. Knowles’s latest and most beautiful play of ‘* Love.” 

An Eastern paper says—‘‘ We expect soon to see Mr. Vandenhoff and 
daughter in love.” Shocking! Some civet boy! 





THE CHATHAM. 

This snug and tidy house has been resounding the applauses bestowed 
on the fine acting of Mr. Wallack, who has most creditably resumed the 
buskin with a spirit unsubdued by his recent misfortunes. He opened in 
Rolla and Dick Dashall—two characters in which he has no equal on the 
English stage. May success attend all his efforts, for besides being a 
most finished and perfect actor, few men have been more thwarted in his 
exertions to gratify this community by an uncontrollable fate, and yet 

fewer who have borne up under severe disappointment; and loss with 


‘greater fortitude and a stronger determination to out-live the “blasting 
storin.”” 





THE BOWERY. 
Mr. Kean followed the brilliant engagement of Mr. Forrest at the 
Bowery, and has afforded his friends another opportunity of witnessing 
his sterling personations before his departure for England. 








Mr. Joun Neat delivered a lecture on Ancient and Modern Eloquence 


Very numerous audience. To those acquainted with this gentleman's 
|talents we need not say it was extemporaneous, and that it was character- 
jised by that originality of thought and happy illustration for which Mr. 


; é‘ 3 ‘ Neai is so remarkable. S scture st 
off with the latest gloss of transcendentalism, with little regard to de- || ach a lecture should BS repeated. 


finite plot or story-like dénowement, with an occasional burst of the “ gro- | 


! 








Texian Oratory.—We do not copy the following extract from any 
admiration of its merits as an elegant composition, but as a specimen of 
|| that extravagant and wild oratory, native to all new countries, where a ju- 
‘ry is always addressed as a popular assembly, whose feelings alone it is 
necessary to affect, and because the extract contains some new facts 
|touching the acts of some «listinguished men, whose heroic deeds will 
|| stand out conspicuous on the page of history that records the Revolution 
| of Texas. 





|| At the request of a friend—says the San Augustine Red-Lander—we 
| cheerfully insert the following extracts from a speech delivered by our ta- 
| lented fellow-citizen, Major James Riley, upon a constitutional question 
|| before a jury at the Otctober term of the District Court of Nacogdoches 
county. 
| _“ Will you gentlemen, denounce and brand with infamy and contempt 
those illustrious spirits to whom Texas owes a debt of gratitude she can 
never repay? Shall it be the lamented Stephen F. Austin, the great 
founder of your nation, with his unyielding moral courage and untiring per- 
severence? Can you deride and contemn the devotion of that heroic sol- 
dier of fortune, the gallant Crockett, with his motto of “ Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead!” and from which he never swerved until his noble 
| spirit winged its upward flight, amid the dying groans of the murderous 
Mexicans, stricken 10 the earth by his own good right arm? Shall it be 
the Hon. Wm. H. Wharton, with his dashing eloquence, his ready wit, 
his fine conversational powers, his ardent appeals in behalf of the free- 
dom of his country, and his unceasing efforts, until he wrung, at the hour 
of midnight, from that remarkable character, Andrew Jackson, the recog- 
‘nition of Texian independence—the first act that placed the star of our 
|| banner to shine bright and clear in the horizon of free nations? Will you 
|,execrate the memory of his no less talented brother, Col. John A. Whar- 
|ton, with his great and deep toned oratory, whilst pouring forth the holy 
| indignation ofhis soul at our country’s sufferings, and our country’s wrongs ! 
|| John A. Wharton, pronounced by one of the brightest intellects which 
| has ever thrown the coruscations of its intellectual light across our coun- 
|| try —‘* The keenest blade on the battle-field of San Jacinto?” 

Will you hurl cenunciation and infamy upon our own illustrious Hous- 
/ton—that strange and wonderful child of a wayward destiny? He who 
||is possessed of a person as noble, a mein as lofty, and a bearing as prince- 
|| ly, as were ever worn by any that ranks highest in command of the army, 
|, or noblest in the empire of royalty. Gifted with an intellect, which un- 

der proper cultivation would have made him little lower than the angels 

of heaven; and with an eloquence at one time terrible and startling as 
bursting thunder, and again swect and soft as the voice of woman's love. 
|| He for whom history has reserved its brightest—yea, its darkest pages, 
too. He (upon whose fate as I have oft times pondered) I have thought 
|| might well be termed the Rienzi of his day. Upon great occasions, en- 
|| dowed with firmness which could not be shaken, though the sharpest 
| lightnings of the darkest tempest were flashing around his head—with a 
courage that would urge him to scale the battlements of the sky; and 
| with an ambition too, that would tempt him to snatch the pen of Fate 
‘from the recording angel, and write his own proud name onthe arch of 
|| glory which encircles the throne of the great Jehovah. 


Will you dare utter one word of contempt or reproach upon that great 
and good man, our fellow-citizen, Thomas J. Rusk? He, whom we all 
know, all love, and all revere? He whose voice we have heard in the 
darkest hour of fiercest conflict, shouting,‘ To the charge! To the 

charge!’ He who has fearlessly perilled his life on every field where 
| the freedom of our common country was endangered, or the might of a 
| foe to be cloven down.—He whose patriotism all know, and whose integ- 
irity no one dares to question. He who has but to shout, ‘* To the rescue 
—4o the rescue,” and there is not one in this court room but would leap 
|| forward on the bidding, and with him either return triumphant from the 
‘battle, or die nobly—die proudly, in defence of the standard he bore. 
| He who has filled the ‘‘measure of his country’s glory,” on the field, in 
\|the cabinet, in the legislative hall, at the bar, and on the bench of the 
| supreme court. He who rocked the cradle of the infantile genius of our 
| freedom, and who now leans upon him in all the beauty and loveliness ot 
‘full grown womanhood—And as she thus leans, feels that she has the 
_support of a patriot that would sooner have the right arm, with which he 
| has stricken so many good blows in his country’s cause, torn, bleeding and 
‘quivering from its socket; the tongue with which he has so oft shouted, 

‘* Onward, onward, to victory,” cut from his mouth ; and the heart which 
ihe has betrothed to Texas with vows, deep and ardent as patriotism ever 

uttered, or devotion to a nation’s freedom ever consecrated, cut piece- 

meal and piece-meal from his bosom—than- see one blow stricken against 
the sanctity of the Constitution, or one bright point of his country’s star 
| blackened by infamy.” 


| 


———— 
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ITEMS. 


Curran’s Description or A Speecn MADE By Serceant Hewitt.— 
The Learned Sergeant’s specch put me exactly in mind of a farniliar 
utensil in domestic use, commonly called an ertinguisher—it began at a 
point, and on it went, widening and widening, until at last it fairly put 
the question out altogether. 





Tue Devi. anp THE Lawyers.—Saint Evona, a lawyer of Brittany 
went to Rome to entreat the Pope to give the lawyers a patron. The 
Pope replied that he knew of no Saint, not already disposed of, to some 
other profession. His Holiness proposed however, to Saint Bvona that 
he should go round the Church of San Giovanni di Laterano, blindfold, 
and after saying a certain number of Aves Marias, the first Sain he laid 
hold of, should be his patron. This the good old lawyer undertook, and at 
the end of his aves, stopped at the altar of Saint Michael, when he laid 
hold, not of the Saint, but unfortunately the Devil under the Saint's feet, 
crying out,—“ This is our Saint, let him be our patron.” 

————— 

Tue Harmonipnon, is the name of a musical instrument, recently in- 
vented by M. Parie, of Dijon, which is attracting much notice in France. 
The sound is produced by the vibration of thin metallic plates, and it is 
played by keys like those of the pianoforte; but the air which acts upon 
the vibrating substances, instead of proceeding from bellows within the 
instrument, 1s blown, by the mouth, through an elastic tube. The excel- 
lence of the instrument, accordingly, consists in this: that, while the fin- 
gers on the keys merely mark the different notes on the scale, the expres- 
sion lies in the mouth. It is the living breath of the performer which 
gives accent, articulation, and emphasis, to the notes, as to the oboe and 


the first being of the compass of the cboe; the second, of the Corno 
Inglesé ; and the third, combining both these instruments, and having a 
compass of three octaves. 

Tar Puantacenets.—Fulke, Earl of Anjou, having been guilty of 
some crime, was enjoined, by way of penance, to go to the Holy Land 
snd submit to castigation. He acquiesced, habited himself in lowly at- 
tire, and as amark of humility wore a sprig of broomin his cap. ‘The ex- 
piation finished, Fulke adopted the name of Plantagenet, from the Latin 
name of the broom, Planta-genesta. His descendants continued the 
name, and many successive nobles of the line of Anjou decorated their 
helmets with this plant. The arms of Richard I. were two lions com- 
batant. Crest, a planta-genesta, or broom sprig. Upon his great seal a 
broom sprig is placed on each side of his throne. 

Post Master Franxtin.—In 1754, Benjamin Franklin was post-mas- 
ter-general, with permission to make 6000 pounds continental money, if 
he could, out of the whole post-office department in America. ‘The very 
next yearhe gave the astounding notice that the mail, which had before 
run once a fortnight to New England, would start once a week the year 
round, whereby answers might be attained to letters between Philadelphia 
and Boston in three weeks, which before had required six weeks. In1774 
it was announced in all the papers of the colony, that ‘John Perkins en- 
gages to ride post, to carry the mail once a-week between Philadelphia 
aud Baltimore, and will take along or bring back led horses, or any par- 
cel.”” When a post-rider proposed starting, notice was given of his inten- 
tion by advertisement, also by the town crier, for several days in advance. 
In 1790, the number of post-offices had increased through the country to 
seventy-five. 

- rr 


Plunderings by the Wan. 


A Sxetcn or tHe Acitator, by Mrs. Hemans.—I witnessed, some 


days since, a very remarkable, I may say portentous scene—the proces- | 


sion of O’Connell through the city after his victory. He was attended by 
no less, it is computed, than a hundred thousand followers. There is 
something fearfully grand in the gathering of such a multitude. A harp- 
er, with a harp of the old national form, and many insignia of ancient Ire- 


land, preceded his triumphant car, and the tri-colour (much at variance ! 
with all these antique associations) was displayed in every form around | 


him. But nothing struck me more in the whole strange procession than 
the countenance of the demagogue himself; it was stern, sullen, full of 
suppressed storm, instead of any thing lke triumphal expression; it is 
said that he fearedan attempt at assassination {that very day; certainly the 
character of his countenance was dark and inscrutable. 





Hospiratity amone Ropsers.—An excellent illustration of desert 
hospitality was given me at Meshed, by a Mooselmaun of Lahore, who re- 


lated how, when he went on a pilgrimage to Kerbolah, he was robbed on | 


the road by some Bedouins, They took all his money, and the very 
clothes from his back ; “but,” said he, ‘‘they’ve the fear of God before 
them ! they are an hospitable people ; when they had stripped me, and 
were going away, one of them, seeing me nearly naked, turned back, 
and drawing an alba from off one of his own shoulders, bade me take it 
in the name of God; and afterwards, having nothing, at whatever tent I 


stayed I got food and a welcome.’ | 


A short time since a little ragged urchin was sent by a mechanic to re- 
ceive a small bill. He began in the usual way, but, becoming more and 


more importunate for the money, the debtor's patience being exhausted, | 


he said to him, “You need not dun me so sharply ; I am not going to run 
away at present.” “I dont  ppose you are, sir,” said the boy with much 
simplicity ; ‘but my master .s, and he therefore wants the money.” 





* Stneviar Manometan Ceremony.—At Constantinople, that grand 
ceremony was recently performed called the khyrquai sheriff, on which 


——- a —— ——— 


| oceasion the Sultan, accompanied by his chief officers of state, proceeded 
with great pomp to the old scraglio, for the purpose of uncovering the 
‘tholy black robe of the prophet’’—khyrquai sheriff—which is there depos 
sited, in the sacred chamber, enveloped by forty coverings of the richest 
stuffs. Afier the act had been performed of displaying this venerable 

relic tothe light of day, which took place between a very long and earnest 
form of prayer, his highness, and all who attended him, kissed the gar- 

ment in succession, which was then plunged into a basin of water, and 

this consecrated element having been reverentially tasted, small vials 
were filled by the Kislar Agar, sealed with his own signet and sent to 

every one who assisted at the ceremony, as a preservative against calami- 
ties of all kinds throughout the ensuing year. 





Paris Ciacqueurs.—In the course of a trial now pending between the 
manager of the Vaudeville Theatre and M. Cochet, entrepreneur de succes 
dramatique (the new title for the chief clacgueur, whose office it is to 
place persons in different parts of the theatre to applaud new picces or new 
perfermers), it has transpired that during the three or four years that M. 
Cochet has held this honourable office he has cleared 163,000f. 





| Tne AroLocy worse THAN THE Act.—When we hear genilemen apo- 
logising for any obstreperous or vulgar conduct on account of their having 
dined out, and become excited beyond propriety by an extraordinary in- 
dulgence of bibacity, the excuse seems to be more heinous than the crime ; 
and we are reminded of a curious anecdote, that may have been before in 
| print, although we never saw it there. 

A certain king had a certain jester, whom he kept, according to the 
fashion of the time, to minister to his amusement by witty repartees and 


| 


; : ’ eK ridiculous fooleries. One day the king was stooping down to lave his face 
clarionet. It appears that the Harmoniphon is made in three varieties— '! y = te ‘ 


with cool water from a golden ewer. While doing this, his jester came 
softly behind him, and applying his foot suddenly to the king’s, tripped him 
up, So that his majesty was prostrated flat upon the floor. The king rose 
in great wrath, and execrating the poor fool, ordered his instant execution. 


| Whereupon the unhappy object of his displeasure threw himself on his 


knees, and beseeched so piteously for his life, that his illustrious master 
consented to grant the paltry boon on one condition. That condition was, 
that the jester should, within a certain period, perform an act equally 
criminal, and instantaneously make an apology more criminal than the act 
itself. But a few hours elapsed before the king again stooped to lave his 
face in cool water fromthe golden ewer. Again the jester came up softly 
from behind, and precipitated his majesty headlong to the ground. ‘Tem- 
pestuous was the king’s rage; but it instantly subsided into forgiveness 
and laughter, when the jester promptly exclaimed—- 

“Oh, dear! I beg your majesty’s pardon!—I thought it was your 


wife !” — 


A Nove Aprrication oF tHE Dacurrrotyrr.—A strange case of 
| Separation @mensa et thoro is about to be submitted to the Civil Tribunal 
of Versailles. M.X—, a gentleman formerly a member of the corps di- 
plomatique, married, in 1836, Mdlle. Louise B—, the daughter of respect- 
able citizens of Versailles. This marriage, which was one of pure in- 
| clinat.on on the partof M. X—,as the young lady had no fortune what- 
|| ever, was as happy as could be imagined until the spring of the present 
i|year. At that period violent disputes, kindled by Madame X—, took 
place, and one of those internal separations, so frequent in Parisian 
menages, was agreed to by the parties. M. X— continued to reside at 
the chateau he possesses near Ville d’Avray, and Madame X— was per- 
|; mitted to lodge, with her maid and a gardener, in a pavilion quite separa+ 
ted from her husband’s chateau, and surrounded by a garden enclosed with 
|| high walls. 
|| M. X—soon had reason to entertain strong suspicions as to the con- 
i duct of his wife ; but he was unwilling to put any questions to the ser- 
|| vants, or to take any step that might compromise the honour of a woman 
|, whom he still loved. He, however, contrived means of ascertaining whe- 
| ther his suspicions were well founded. A sort of cottage existing outside 
of the wall, separating the pavilion garden from the remainder of the pro- 
| perty, M. X— took up his quarters in it, and by means of a hoie bored 
through the wall was enabled to sce that every morning at eleven his 
lady’s window opened, and that she came down and walked in the gar- 
den with a handsome young man, the son of a neighbouring land- 
owner. 

Averse to exercising the awful privilege which the law concedes to an 
outraged husband, M. X— spent the following night in opening another 
aperture in the wall, and despatched his valet to Paris. ‘The latter re- 
turned at ten o'clock in the morning with a box, which he conveyed into 
| the park cottage. It was a Daguerreotype. M. X— carefully placed the 
|, camera-obscura mirror facing the aperture he had made, and, when the 
|, window opened, seeing his wife and the young man embrace, he put the 
| plate prepared with iodine into the box. Though two minutes scarcely 
elapsed whilst it was thus exposed, the sun was so bright that a most cor- 
rect drawing of the dishonourable meeting at the window was obtained. 
M. X— has just applied for a separation, and, in support of it, deposited 
inthe Civil Tribunal of Versailles the photogenic drawing, affording un- 
deniable evidence of the mecti g of his wife and the young man. It is 
| affirmed that MM. Daguerre and Arago will be summoned to supply the 

tribunal with all the scientific information that may be required.— Audience 
*(French Law Paper). 





Froma Fashionable English Paper, 


It is rumoured that Miss Martineau (a very great authority in certain 
quarters) attributes the failure cf the joint-stock educational establishment 
_ in Gower-street, technically called ** University College,”’ to the ignorance 
|| of those who founded it of the grand science. But what is the grand scie 
ence? Answer (by Miss Martineau), ‘‘ How to observe.” Had the pro- 
|| jectors of the Gower-strect Institution known how to observe the “ preju- 


| dices” of the community, they would not have thought of establishing a 


| - 
| MISS MARTINEAU AT HOME. 
| 








Corsair. 











seminary for youth in which one of the especial indications of its trans- 
cendental liberality should be freedom from religion. i 

A considerable progress has, it is said, been already made in the ar- 
yangements for this new establishment, and, all things being taken into |) 
account, there cap be no manner of rational doubt that by twelve at noon, H 
on the 29th of February, 1841, the whole parish of St. Pancras will be H 
so enlighted in the science of observation as to be quite delighted with | 
University College. 

The arrangemerts, so far as we have heard, are as follow :—Miss Mar- | 
tineau herself to be President, and, upon state days, to sit upon a throne 
(the seat part well stuffed with American cotton,) bearing in her right 
hand a sceptre in token of her sovereignty, and inher left an ear trumpet 
in token of her capacity for vbservation. She is to lecture five-and- 
twenty times a day during the week, and thirty-two times on Sundays, 
upon the grand science—*‘ how to observe.”’ Just before the vacation 
she will deliver seven lectures more per diem, specially directed to the 
sort of observation necessary in travelling. She will also exercise a ge- | 
neral superintendence of the classes, and a particular superintendence of 
those devoted to the metaphysics of social morality. 
. Several Profe-sorships have been already arranged, allupon the express 
appointment of Miss M. 

M. de Beranger has been engaged as Professor of Religion, which sci- || 
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ence Miss M. has divided into ‘the licentious,” the ‘‘ ascetic,’”’ and the |, 
‘‘ moderate.” In respect that the Professor is old, it is not expected of | 
him that he will carry his lectures beyond the first of these divisions, and, || 
to save him the trouble of fresh composition, he is to be allowed to deli- \ 
ver his prelectious in lyrical verse. 

The Frcteentochip of the Literature of Fiction will be filled by Sir Ed- 
ward L. Bulwer, Bart., and a very brilliant display is expected from him. 
He is to go very deep into the ‘principles of his art.” His first lecture 
will be “upon the metaphysical connection between dandyism and de- 
mocracy.” On that occasion a great variety of jewellery and cosmetics 
will be exhibited, together with sundry remains of the ** greasy caps” of 
the common crowd, the ancient ‘‘ plebs et infima multitudo,” dug out of the 
uins of Pompeii. 

The Professorship of Boxing is allotted to Mr. George Grote, Member 
for the City of London. ‘This Professorship must not be confounded | 
with anything so unenlightened as pugilistic exercise; nor is it exactly 
the same with scientific carpentering, but rather a blending of this latter 
with mercantile, social, and political philosophy. Thus, in relation to 
banking, Mr. Grote willbe very minute on the subject of cash-boxes~in 
relation to social affairs, Christrmas-boxes, and their entire theory, will be 
developed by him; but the grand object of his lectures will be the ballot- 
box, in which to receive votes for Members of Parliament. His lectures 
on this subject will each of them last four hours and three-quarters, by 
the college clock, and the doors will be double locked so that none of the 
students may get away during the oration. This condition was insisted 


- 
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but it is feared that such a Professorship might excite some jealousy in the 
establishment. ‘The title of his chair is therefore as yet unfixed, but the 
subjects of the first two lectures have been arranged. They are to be 
upen the Corn Laws, and upon the .nixing of colour. In the first he will 
demonstrate how much it would be for the benefit of England never to 
grow another blade of corn; and in the second he will shew with equal 
clearness, that, by the force of mixing colours, black may be made so much 
like white, and white so much like black, that any true patriot might con- 
scientiously (that is, if it were his interest) swear that the black was white, 


| and the white black. 


We have now said enough to indicate the great importance of this new 
undertaking, ard to lead to the comfortable anticipation that Martineauism, 
or the science “ how to observe,” will soon be as flourishing in this coun- 
try as political economy long has been, 








A GROTESQUE SCENE OF REAL LIFE. 

FROM LADY BLESSINGTON’S LAST NOVEL—THE GOVERNESS. 
Clara wasin the midst of her lessons with her little pupil, a task from 
which she already anticipated no little satisfaction, whilst the child, on 
her side seemed delighted, and exhibited an unusual facility in acquiring 


|| what was taught her, when a message from Mrs. Vincent Robinson to 


attend her, interrupted her more agrecable occupation. 

“I sent for you, Miss Mordaunt, that you might amuse me while I 
breakfast,--it assists digestion, and prevents my eating too fast. Do begin, 
and tell me something agreeable or interest:ng.”’ 

The command precluded the power ot obeying it, and reminded Clara 
of the observation of Madame de Maintenon, on the irksomeness of endeas 
voring to amuse those who were not amusable. 

“Well, Miss Mordaunt, I am waiting ; why don’t you begin?” 

“Really, madam, I hardly know how to fultil your injunctions.” 

‘“‘How tiresome! my buttered cake will get cold, my filet de volaille 
hard—and my chocolate thick, while you are thinking what to say to 
amuse me. I wonder when people offer themselves as dams de company, 
that they do not prepare themselves for what they are expected to 
do!” 

“I am very sorry, madam 

“Do you know, Miss Mordaunt, that you have a habit of saying, ‘really, 
madam,’ and ‘I am very sorry, madam.’ Do get rid of it, for I can’t bear 
the repetition of the same words. People of genius never can ; ournerves 
are so susceptible, our organization so wholly different from that of per- 
sons of the ordinary stamp, like yourself, that we are seldom understood, 
and people go on treating us as they would persons like themselves. Have 
you yet thought of any thing to amuse me!” 

“No, madam !” 

‘Well, then, suppose you tell me your history—the misfortunes of your 
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upon by Mr. Grote betore he accepted the Professorship. Much has been 
lost, he says, to the political and philosophical world by a neglect of this 
precaution in the House of Commons upon the nights of his annual lec- 
ture on the said ballot-box. 

Mr. Ward, M. P. for Sheffield, is to be Professor of appropriation. He 
expected to have had the sanction of Government for taking this appoint- 
ment, but it has been refused, and he declares that if he could afford it, 
he would be angry. Tohis lectures that active class of society called 
by the prejudiced the ‘‘light-fingered gentry” are to be admitted gratis, 
on the score of their intense sympathy with the science. It has been ar- 
ranged that the attendance of the police will be dispensed with when Mr. 
Ward’s lectures are given—this is to avoid calling into exercise an unphi- 
losophical action of * the antipathies.”’ 

A joint Professorship of the most important of all modern scientific 
arts, namely—the art of book-making, will be held by Messrs. J. R. Mac- 
culloch and J. C. Loudon ; and they will be aided by copious memoranda 
on the subject, prepared by the President herself. ‘The first course of 
these Professors will be upon the specific gravity of literature, and the 
benefit of material ponderosity, in works which are to have weight with | 











father; the troubles they entailed on you; the vexations, and humilia- 
tions, and all that sort of thing; it may amuse me, and, even if it should 
not, some of the incidents may furnish me with subjects for my novels. 
But, mind you make the history as touching as possible, otherwise it won't 
amuse me a bit. I hope you have met with the most serious misfortunes 
and trials, for the recital of such events, by the persons who have endured 
them, is very piquant and amusing.” 

A servant at this moment entered, and saved Clara from the necessity 
of informing the unfeeling Mrs. Vincent Robinson, that she had not yet 
acquired sufficient stoicism, to make her misfortunes and trials a topic of 
conversation. 

“A gentleman has sent up this card for Miss Mordaunt,” said the ser- 
vant, holding out a silver salver, on which was the card of Mr. Hercules 
Marsden. 

“Pray, who is this person?” demanded Mrs. Vincent Robinson, with an 


jair of extreme hauteur. 


“A gentleman, madam, whom I would on no account receive.” 

“If it be Mr. Seymour, who was so useful to me last evening, and who 
I requested to call here, admit him instantly.” 

“It is not, madam.” 

“Who then is it?” 

“A Mr. Marsden, whoI must decline seeing; and with your permis- 





the public. They will show that no person can be considered at the bot- 
tom of authorship (the place of honour) whose works weigh less than a | 
quarter of aton. ‘Their second course will be on the theory and practice | 
of compilation, and the uselessness of utility in books, beyond the fur- | 
nishing of shelves, and bringing a comfortaole livelihood to compilers. | 
When Mr. J. C. L. lectures, his orations will be illustrated by five-and- | 
forty thousand woodcuts ; and when one desk is occupied by Mr. J. R. | 
M., eleven million numerical digits will be exhibited upon the table, ar- | 
ranged in an immense variety of shapes, so as to make a most impres- | 
sive appearance, and yet inno case to indicate any distinct amount of any 
thing. 

ects D. Lardner is to have the chair of sub-natural philosophy. He 
chooses this title for his Professorship himself being tired of merely 
natural philosophy, and having no belief in the super-natural. His first 
lecture will be on the theory and practice of mistakes, illustrated by facts. 
It is supposed that, from the great experience of this gentleman in this 
particular department of sub-uatural science, he will deliver a most con- 
vincing oration, and attract a large audience. 

Mr. Hawes, M.P., is too much engaged with public and private busi- | 
ness to accept a Professorship, but, in order to confer proper éclat on the } 
new institution, he will deliver some lectures on the manufacture of soap 
and the progress of social morality—the illustrations of the one subject 





| sion, madam, I will request that no male visiter, except my aged friend 
,Mr. Abraham Jacob, be admitted.” 

“And pray why do you object to see this Mr. Marsden 1” 

Clara felt embarrassed at being thus rudely questioned in the presence 
of a domestic, and her obtuse hostess observed it; but ignorant of the 
cause of the embarrassment, she attributed it to some love affair, such 
being, in her weak and ill-regulated mind, the source of all emotions. 

“Mr. Marsden, ‘madam, is a person whose acquaintance I disap- 

rove.” 

“Ho! ho!” thought her hostess, “I was right.” 

“Admit Mr Marsden,” said she, “for probably he will do what I have 
been asking you to effect for this last half hour—he may amuse me.” 

“Really, madam, I must © 

“Again you are at your ‘really, madam!’ I wish, Miss Mordaunt, you 
would pay more attention to my wishes, for it is very trying to a delicate 
organization like mine to be 2 

ew the servant threw the door open, and announced ‘Mr. Hercules 
Marsden.” 

“And so at last you have admitted me, my pretty little piccaninny, after 
keeping me kicking my heels about in the hall among a pack of staring 
servants for the last ten minutes.” 


| 


| 











to be drawn from his own concern, and those of the other from Lambeth | 
Newcut, which Mr. H. has the honour to represent in Parliament, and in 
which locality he is so popular as to have ensured a ready yeception of | 
his principles. —N.B. None but those who are willing to pay for the spe- | 
cimens exhibited from Mr. Hawes’s manufactory will be allowed to occupy 
front seats. 
Mr. Hume, ( 
any certain fees annexed, but there is a difficulty as to the limitation of 
his branch. His own idea is that of being a Professor of “ivery theng,’ 


| 


M. P., has no objection to take a professorship if there be | 


{ 


| 


“It was not I, but this lady, the mistress of the house, who ordered you 
to be admitted, fer I declined to see you,” said Clara, with a fierté that 
might have cooled the courage of any less unccremonious person than 
him, to whom her reply was addressed. 

“And this is Mrs. Robinson Crusoe, or Crusoe Robinson, for hang me ! 
if IT remember which. Well, how do you do, old lady? A devilish good 
breakfast you have there! It makes me hungry to look at it, and so, with 
| your leave, I will fall to.” 
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And so saying, he drew a chair to the table, and, sans ceremonie, to the 
no little surprise of the lady of the house, helped himself to a portion of 
the filets de volaille, and began devouring It. 

** Devilish good cook yours is, I can teli you, ma’am ! What have you 
got to drink? oO! chocolate, I see. I don’t like it after the fowl, so, if 
you have no objection, I will ring for some Madcira ;” and he did ring, and 
loudly too, and when the bell was answered, told the servant to bring him 
a bottle of the old partecular. ‘* Mind, the old particular, you sir, for I am 
a good judge.” 

Mrs. Vincent Robinson sat in a state of such astonishment mingled 
with alarm, that Clara felt pity for her, notwithstanding this annoyance 
was brought on by her own folly. She, therefore, reminded Mr. Hercules 
Marsden, that he was taking very unwarrantable liberties in the house of 
a lady whom he had never previously scen, and in which he was an unin- 
vited guest. 

‘Not over civil of you to tell me so, however,” was his answer. ‘ The 
house is not yours, and if Mrs. Robinson Crusoe finds no fault, and if she 
did, she has a tongue to speak, [ suppose. 1 sce no right in you to act 
as mistress of the ceremonies.” 

The Madeira was now brought, to which Mr. Hercules Marsden helped 
himself; and putting his hand in his pocket, drew from it a sovereign, 
which he threw on the silver salyer in the servant’s hand, saying, ‘ that’s 
for you, sir.”’ 


The servant looked astonished, and doubtful; then offered to return || 


the money, but Mr. Marsden told him to ‘* pocket the coin and be off.” 

“T say, Mrs. Robinson Crusoe, your wine-merchant is not as good as 
yourcook! His Madeira never crossed the line, I can tell you, or if it 
did it was shipwrecked, and half drowned, for I'll be blow’d if it is not 
the weakest stuff that ever was misnamed wine. But women never 
know the difference between one wine and another, and the rascally wine 
merchants, who are aware of this fact, supply them only with what their 
male customers would reject.”’ 

‘* Miss Mordaunt, your acquaintance seems to make himself so perfectly 
at case in my house, that I almost begin to suspect he imagines himself 
to be the owner. He seems to iike my room, I think.” 

“Much better than your company, I can assure you, old girl, for a 
rummer concern than your precious self I never saw in all my born 
days.” 

** You are polite, sir,” said Mrs. Vincent Robinson,” becoming crimson 
with anger. 

“You mean to say just the contrary, Mrs. Robinson Crusoe ; for when 
a man tells an old or ugly woman the truth in London, he is instantly 
called impolite.” 

‘May I request the favour of your absence, sir?” 

“ Faith! you have anticipated me, for I was just going to ask the fa- 
vour of yours, old girl, as I want to have some private conversat ion with 
this young lady.” 

«| must positively decline having any conversation with you, sir,”’ re- 
plied Clara. 

“Why you never can be such a fool as to persevere in rejecting my 
proposal, Miss Mordaunt-—what have you tohopeorexpect? For though 
Seymour did give you his arm last night at the opera, he did so very un- 
willingly, and only through shame when you called him. He has given 
up all thoughts of you, if he ever had any, which I doubt ; and as_I am 
young, rich, and generous, what more can you desire !” 

At the words rich and generous, Mrs. Vincent Robinson pricked up her 
ears, for she had an unbounded respect for wealth, and greatly admired 
generosity, when not required to be exercised in her own person. 

“Why truly, Miss Mordaunt, this gentleman speaks very fairly ; and 
though his conduct here has been a little extraordinary, 4nd somewhat un- 
ceremonious, still, taking your situation into account, I think you ought 
to reflect before you refuse his offers.”’ 

“Right, old girl, you are no fool, I see; and I'll tell you what, if you 
can talk this pretty but obstinate girl into accepting my proposal, hang 
me! if I won’t come down handsomely with the ready money, for I'll 
give you a couple of cool hundreds for yourself.” 

‘My fortune, sir, precludes any interested motives; but as far asa 
ring, a sevigné, or any bagatelle of that kind, as a wedding gift, I cer- 
tainly should not refuse it, on account of my respect for Miss Mor- 
daunt.” 

“A wedding gift, indecd—whew !” said Mr. Marsden, winding up his 
repetition of Mrs. Vincent Robinson’s words by a sound resembling a 
whistle. ‘* Why, who the devil spoke of a wedding ?” 

« Let me entreat you, madam, not to permit yourself and me, to be 


any longer insulted by this person—gentleman, his conduct prevents me | 


from calling him. Presuming on my dependent position, he dared to in- 
sult me before with the most dishonourable proposals, and experienced 
the contempt to which his conduct entitled him. I should have refused 
to accept the most honourable offer he could make; but his persistance 
in insult, merits a severity of chastisement proportioned to its base- 
ness.’ 2 ee i 
Clara’s cheeks glowed, and her eyes sparkled with indignation, as she 
uttered this reproof. 
“Well, if you are not a Tartar, I never saw one. Ay, and a fool ir to 
the bargain. Why, would it not be a million more times to your adv: n- 
tage to accept my proposal, than to stay here with this old paised| 
Jezabel ?” 
“With your permission, madam, I will ring the bell, that one of your, 
servants may conduct this person to the door,” said Clara, seeing that | 
Mrs. Vincent Robinson was so surprised and confounded by the impu- 
dence and rudeness of Mr. Hercules Marsden, that she was incapable of, 
@<ertion. 
“Certainly, Miss Mordaunt, ring the bell, I will have all my servants 
up to expel this dreadful man.” | 
‘“* Why one glance at your gorgon face, you old harridan, would be suf- | 





{ 


ficient to frighten away any man in the world from your }1esence,” and | 
so saying, Mr. Hercules Marsden rose and left the room, ce:ting a glarce | 
of undisguised rage at Clara. 











' “Odear! what a terrible creature !—Well, I never !—do pray givé 
me my salts—I fear I »m going to faint ;—some Hungary water for my 
temples—a little sal volatile in water might do me good.” All these re- 
medies were supplied, and having alternately availed herself of them, Mrs. 
Vincent Robinson burst into a fit of hysterical weeping. ‘Oh! oh! 
how dreadfui !—He called me a gorgon—me, Miss Mordaunt, a gorgon! 

| —who could believe that there was such wickedness in this world. Oh! 

/oh! what would the world say if this was known ?!—me, who have been 
counted a beauty all my life. O! the vile, horrid wretch—if he had said 

|| any thing else in the world I should not have been so much surprised ; 

| but this wickedness—could you have believed there was any thing like it 
in the world, Miss Mordaunt *” 

“IT could believe any thing of that odious man, madam,” replied Clara, 
really pitying the poor infatuated old woman before her, who was weep- 

ing in all the helplessness of childish imbecility. Surrounded by flatter- 
ers, some actuated by interested motives, and others by the desire of 
rendering her still more amusingly ridiculous, Mrs. Vincent Robinson had 
never heard aught resembling truth relative to her personal or mental 
| qualifications, since her early youth. She had for the last forty yesrs 
lived in a state of complete illusion, believing herself, in spite of the 

|| truth revealed by her mirror, a beauty; and notwithstanding the stern 
* criticisms of the press on her novels, a femme d’esprit. No wonder, then, 
that the abrupt and brutal avowal of Mr. Hercules Marsden entering ears, 
accustomed only to the dulcet sounds of flattery, shocked and wounded 
her, and as Clara marked the extent to which the poor vain old woman's 
|} vanity was hurt, and by a person with whom she would, in all human 
| probability, never have come in contact had it not been for her own en- 
|trance into the mansion in Hanover-square, she the more anxiovs!y 
| sought, by every means in her power, to soothe her irritated feelings. 
| Having wept herself into a state of comparative composure, the ruling 
| passion strong even under the infliction of severe annoyance, still betray- 
| ed itself in Mrs. Vincent Robinson. 

“Oh! Miss Mordaunt,” said she, ‘“‘ what a capital subject for a novel 
|| was the fearful scene of this day. Here were you, an admirable heroine, 
|| your virtue assailed by a monster, pursuing you from place to place—and 
| I, with matronly dignity, but with all the helplessness of feminine delicas 
\, cy, standing forth to shield you,—supporti1.g the violent insults of a mon- 
_ster, because I would not yield you up to his barbarous tyranny. Do, I 
|| entreat you, make notes of the scene; [ will write a novel on the subject, 
| to be entitled ‘The Guardian Angel; or, Virtue Triumphant.’ I will have 

it illustrated by one of our best artists, and will select for one of the 
| plates, the moment when you rose from your chair with glowing cheeks 
|| and sparkling eyes, to ring the bell to have that monster expelled, and 


| 
|| while J, pale as monumental marble, my cheek leaning on my hand, and 
|| my hair floating on my shoulders, incapable of speech, waved my otler 
|| hand to encourage you. That fearful wretch shall be{drawn like some de- 
|| mon menacing us both. I will have the face copied from Lawrence’s Sa- 
\ tan. Ada Myrrha shall be clinging to my knees for protection, and three 
! white doves, emblems of innocence, shall be painted, hovering over eachi 
|| of our heads, with a vampire and bat poised over his. It is wonderful, 2 
|| sublime conception, and cannot fail, when carried into execution, to make 
| the greatest sensation ever known since the days of Scott, whose place, I 
| think I may without vanity assert, I fill up in the literary world. I see 
you are surprised, Miss Mordaunt, at my s‘rength of mind, to have so 
soon recovered from the shock occasioned by that terrible monster. But 
| this is true philosophy. I extract good even from what is baneful. The 
| tenderness of my woman’s heart yielded to the first shock, but the strength 
‘of my powerful understanding repelled the blow, and led me instantly to 
| perceive the glorious subject offered to me to add to my laurels, by taking 
| this assault for a subject to write on. I beg you will instantly make the 
| notes; you may, if you like it, and it would be a graceful way of ac- 
| knowledging your great obligations to me, write a description of me ; and 
now I will go to bed, that the traces of tears may be effaced from my 
|| eyes by sleep, as I have got a charming dress, and wish to look myself at 
|| my party this evening. Guve me your arm to assist me to my chamber, 
|, Miss Mordaunt ; I don’t wish Victorine to see me until I have bathed my 
| eyes with rose water. Lady’s maids are so inquisitive, and so unfeeling, 
| that great writers, like myself, must not let them see us under trying cir- 
‘cumstances. I think it was Milton who said no man was a hero to his va- 
|| let-ae-chambre, but I think I may say that I am a heroine to my femme-des 
chanbre. Don’t you think so?” 
|| Clara having assisted Mrs. Vincent Robinson to her apartment, and 
'| placed her on her lit de repose, was leaving the room to send her maid to 
|, that lady, when she called her back. 
|| ‘*As I shall remain here, and only take a few restoratives, to enable me 
|| to get through the fatigue of the evening, you will not, I dare say, object 
| to not having any dinner, Miss Mordaunt, and oblige me by swallowing 
|| a few raw eggs instead, that my song may go off with more eclat; and 
‘| now adio, cara! Don’t I speak Italian beautifully? adio!” 
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